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PROBLEM 


PURELY formal classification of one’s solution of the mind- 
A body problem, while it is an essential preliminary, is never 
sufficient. The reason is that a formal indication of the position 
adopted offers little more than a perspective. A thinker declares 
himself to be a monist or a dualist; yet none of the terms are re- 
defined in the light of developments in science and of clarifications 
in epistemology and ontology. To describe one’s position as monis- 
tic or as dualistic does little more than suggest the general direction 
taken ; it does not comprehend what is specific and novel. Yet, sure- 
ly, any theory which makes the least pretension to be a solution of 
this age-old problem must place its hopes on the growth of deeper 
insights made possible by developments in science and by analytic 
clarifications in philosophy. The basic concepts must be overhauled. 
We must know what we mean by a physical system, by space, by 
time, by consciousness. We must decide what the reach is of the 
disclosures obtained by the sciences based on external observation, 
etc. It is still—as it always has been—my opinion that the adequate 
handling of the mind-body problem represents the synthetic stage 
of any philosophy and is at one and the same time a supreme test 
and an indication of its power. Epistemology, ontology and science 
must be marshalled together and all the essential terms of the 
problem must be defined and reintegrated. 

The mind-body problem attracted my attention very early. Al- 
most my first articles were devoted to it, so convinced was I of its 
crucial significance for philosophy. I felt strongly drawn to natural- 
ism in a period when it was in disfavor. It goes without saying 
that idealists were vociferous in their rejection of naturalism, 
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and this, in the main, on two counts: its epistemological vagueness 
and its inability to do justice to the categories of psychology, ethics 
and religion. James Ward was not a typical idealist, and yet his 
book, Naturalism and Agnosticism, brought home to me the task 
confronting any adequate development of naturalism. It was clear 
that it must have a realistic epistemology and it must take the fact 
of evolution more seriously to see what its implications were. To 
me, critical realism was the answer to the first demand, and 
evolutionary naturalism with its stress upon organization as a 
physical category and its assertion that novel organization involves 
novel properties, was the reply to the second. Evolution signified 
the local rise of new systems with new properties. The terms 
‘holism’ and ‘emergence’ have since become familiar as labels for 
similar ideas. Being a naturalist, I stressed space as well as time 
and took a more pluralistic and localistic view of processes of 
evolution. Since I held nature to be eternal, I was less inclined to 
apply what has happened on the surface of this little planet to the 
cosmic scene, or to bring in the conception of deity. After I had 
adopted the term ‘emergence’ as an effective label, I still wished to 
keep from it any mystical connotation. To me it meant simply the 
fact that novel organization involved novel properties. Such proper- 
ties must not be considered to be stuck on externally and miracu- 
lously, but to be functions of the organization. It was, after all, 
just the conviction that structure and function are internally re- 
lated. 

When I was first beginning to think along these lines, physics 
was still almost wholly atomistic or merely aggregative in its con- 
ceptions.’ What I sought to do was to work downward from the 
human individual, taken in a molar fashion as Koffka would now 
say, through the biological to the inorganic. This is, of course, 
what the convinced naturalist would logically do. Organization, 
system, interdependence were categories which stood out when 
nature was thus macroscopically approached. It was yet the faith 
of classic physics that a microscopic approach would destroy these 


categories and reveal them to be illusions. As we all know, the 


*See the Psychological Review, 1907, in which, in treating the mind-body 


problem, my stress upon organization first appeared. The essential ideas 
were already there. 
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new physics with its exploratory tools has done quite the reverse. 
It has shown that atoms and molecules are very complicated 
systems having properties expressive of their pattern and com- 
position. 

It may be of historical interest to mention that I used to sug- 
gest to colleagues in the physics department that they must take 
relations between atoms more seriously; but those were the days 
of the billiard-ball atom and the imagery of the time favored the 
idea of merely changing positions. Chemistry spoke of valences 
and bonds, but had not the ghost of an idea of the physical basis 
of such factors. The facts were not yet available, as they are to- 
day ; and I could but speculate upon the validity and ontological sig- 
nificance of organization for a philosophy of nature. The postulate 
that the physical world is intrinsically a domain of system seemed 
to me the primary axiom of any evolutionary naturalism. Once 
that was granted, all that time has brought forth upon this planet 
was rationally explicable. 

These introductory remarks are, I believe, sufficient to indicate 
the general character of my approach to the mind-body problem. 
I had to think of the body as minded. I was working along the line 
which is usually called monistic. But, as I pointed out in the be- 
ginning, these type-terms do not get one very far. It does not 
really throw light upon the position taken to hunt around for some 
synonymous terms such as identity or unity. In the last resort 
there is no substitute to be had for the analysis of the terms in- 
volved; and this achievement, as I have already suggested, must 
rest upon deeper insights in science and upon accompanying clari- 
fications in epistemology and ontology. The perspective which was 
opening up for me was, I thought, best indicated by the rather 
cumbersome description: the double-knowledge and emergence 
solution of the mind-body problem. I felt that this description 
would at least guide any who desired to grasp my position. It 
would make them aware that it was bound up with epistemology 
and with an emergent type of ontology. They would then expect 
some measure of novelty in the analysis. The family line was, of 
course, the double-aspect and identity tradition as against dualistic 


parallelism and interactionism. The task was to redefine the 
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The best point of departure is to begin with the outlook of the 
natural sciences in which external objects are being studied and 
categorized in the light of disclosure mediated by sense-data and 
the concepts founded on them. From this standpoint conscious- 
ness has only an epistemic function and does not enter into the 
objective picture. All the physical sciences from physics to physi- 
ology are in the same position in this regard. If I speak of behavior- 
ism here I have this external approach in mind and do not imply 
any particular theory of nervous and muscular integration. What 
I would stress is a physiology which studies the processes involved 
in the activity of an organism as a whole in relation to its environ- 
ment. It is scarcely necessary to add that I would take the categories 
of wholeness and integration pretty seriously, much as the Gestalt- 
ists do. I recall that when I first met Kohler soon after the war I 
asked him whether there was not a similarity between Gestalt and 
the emergent theories of Lloyd Morgan and Alexander. He replied 
that there was and that these two developments seemed to have 
occurred independently of each other during the war while Ger- 
many was isolated. I also asked him whether he did not think that 
‘organization’ more nearly corresponded to his meaning than the 
term ‘pattern’ which was used to translate Gestalt. He again re- 
plied very decidedly in the affirmative. And I note that Koffka 
criticizes the term ‘pattern’ and employs that of ‘order’ instead in 
his recent Principles of Gestalt Psychology. 

The first step in the proper handling of the mind-body problem 
is, then, an adequate physiology built up to cover the facts about 
organic behavior in relation to an environment. I take it that this 
kind of physiology is just beginning to appear. Let us admit that 
little is yet known about the functioning of the brain; there is, 
nevertheless, a fading away of too simple mechanical notions. The 
postulate of naturalism—and science is naturalistic—is that the 
brain must be adequate to perform the operations involved in 
human behavior. From the point of view of behaviorism in this 
large sense, the brain is minded, that is, it has the capacity to per- 
form in ways that involve learning by experience, discrimination 
and reasoning, all of these terms being given behavioristic tests 
and meanings. Any good text in animal psychology, for example 
Maier and Schneirla’s Principles of Animal Psychology, reflects 
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this approach. As I have frequently phrased it, mind becomes a 
physical category. It is, however, redefined in this context. The 
usual elements of consciousness and awareness are not ingredients. 
Mind is what mind does; it is a term for abilities and operations 
known about in much the same fashion as the chemical properties 
of a chemical substance are known about. 

It is clear that epistemology is in the offing. What do we know 
about physical systems? Is scientific knowing, based as it is upon 
the disclosure-capacity of sense-data and concepts for objects 
transcending the cognitive act, able to do more than decipher facts 
and categories descriptive of the structure and functioning of 
physical systems? Can such knowledge ever penetrate to what I 
may call the content of being to sample it by a kind of intuition? 
If the reach of external knowing is objective and realistic, while its 
grasp is only of what I may call the form of things, this epistemo- 
logical conclusion is of particular significance for the mind-body 
problem. Were consciousness in the brain of the animal studied, 
it could not be a fact for physiology as such; that is, for physiology 
based upon external sense-perception. 

To the philosopher it is quite clear that such physiology no more 
needs epistemology than does physics. Or, to put it from another 
angle, needs it just as much as, but no more than, physics. I am 
inclined to believe that an adequate epistemology will be of value 
to all the sciences in the way of clarification and elimination of 
false problems. But all of them can gather facts and build up 
categories and theories without analyzing the nature of human 
knowing. For them, consciousness is a mysterious medium some- 
how essential to the awareness of the facts and theories. But, since 
it plays the same réle for every one of the sciences, it does not 
differentiate them. Hence, it can be left to philosophy in the main. 
This division of labor, of course, does not prevent the scientist 
from favoring positivism, operationalism, or idealism according to 
his bent, nor from giving vent to his conventional scorn of meta- 
physics, whatever he may mean by that term. 

The bearing of this last paragraph upon our argument is that 
behavioristic physiology develops its categories in relation to its 
subject-matter. Stereotyped behavior is distinguished from plastic 
behavior in which the ability to learn declares itself prominently. 
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The growth of the cortex is noted and its correlation with abilities, 
It is a long story, but always the organism in all its complexity 
and specialization is kept in sight. It is the organism which be- 
haves, and the nervous system is pivotal for organisms which have 
evolved beyond the stage of sponges and sea-anemones. The logical 
result is that, if the word ‘mind’ is retained, it becomes a physical 
category in the context of selective behavior-operations. Mental 
development covers development in learning and intelligence, all 
of which must have behavioral significance and tests. Now it has 
always seemed quite the natural procedure to me to retain the word 
‘mind’ and to give it this operational, or functional, meaning and 
make it designate abilities and the operations in which these abii.- 
ties manifest themselves. These abilities are emergent and are 
characterstics of evolved organisms with highly developed nervous 
systems. In this sense, mind as a physical category is adjectival 
and not substantival. But these mental abilities must be grounded 
in the organism, particularly in the brain. It is a minded brain. 

It is obvious that this approach reflects modern evolutionary 
science and breaks sharply with what may be called the animistic, 
dualistic tradition. This latter found its extreme expression in 
Cartesian dualism which satisfied both religious beliefs and physi- 
cal science until the growth of biology and animal psychology be- 
gan to weight the scales against dualism. It did this, not so much in 
the way of a rational disproof of dualism, or even in an adequate 
development of a comprehensive monism, as in the fashion of a 
trend which pointed toward such a monism as the implied goal. 

But to return to the main thread of the argument. We have 
maintained that a purely external approach to organic behavior led 
to the development of mind as a category covering operations of 
the organism as a whole, operations assignable in large part to the 
nervous system, particularly the brain. I spoke, therefore, of a 
minded brain. From the standpoint of evolutionary naturalism, it 
was logical to hold that these operations and the abilities upon 
which they rest were functions of the integrative organization of 
the brain. The principle used was that new organizations involve 
new abilities. The involvement here referred to is the ontological 
analogy of logical implication. There is a sense in it of existential 


entailment. I take this to be a meaning essential to causality when 
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this is given, as it should be, objective significance. A cause im- 
volves its effect, while one proposition implies another. 

Now while we have succeeded in applying to the organism, con- 
ceived realistically and naturalistically, such terms as mind and 
intelligence, it will be felt by all who are sensitive to man’s self- 
knowledge and to the fact of consciousness as something personal- 
ly experienced and the locus of all epistemic awareness, that there 
is something shadowy and external about mind and intelligence 
thus defined. Are not these categories as yet immersed in factual 
knowledge about organisms? It is a fact that rats and dogs are 
somewhat plastic, that they learn by experience, that they solve 
simple problems. Mind and intelligence are covering terms for 
such complexes of facts with the theories developed around them. 
There is knowledge about, but no participation in the economy of, 
the animal. And, just because we cannot communicate with the 
beasts of the field, we almost feel ready to think of their minds 
as exhausted by this factual knowledge about them. Whatever an 
animal mind is, it cannot, we tend to think, escape the validity of 
the concepts we have gradually woven around them. It is a neural 
system dominating a behavior economy. 

But man, the knower, self-conscious, artist and scientist, is aware 
that, in his own case, other data must be considered which, while 
they may well fit into the conception of mind achieved by be- 
haviorism, must enlarge it. It is, as I see it, the task of the philoso- 
pher to clarify this adjustment by means of epistemological and 
ontological analysis. Do we have a double knowledge of ourselves, 
behavioral, physical, external knowledge in which mind is disclosed 
in what mind does, disclosure to an external observer, and a self- 
knowledge in which the knower is internal to himself and for 
which consciousness in its full range is not merely epistemic but 
also inseparable from the self, the object known? Few philosophers 
have doubted this double knowledge. The dispute among them has 
concerned itself with the question whether there were two objects 
of knowledge, self and body, or only one object, the organism ade- 
quately conceived. The dualist takes the first position, the monist 
the second. It is the second position which I wish to analyze. Why 
may not the enduring self about which we know in self-knowledge 


be the organism in respect to its complex strivings and operations? 
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If so, this self-knowledge should enlarge and supplement the con- 
ception of mind gained by external study. There would be essen- 
tially the philosophical problem of coalescing the results of two 
ways of knowing the same reality. Modern psychology of the 
eclectic sort which seeks to combine behaviorism with introspec- 
tion is really desirous of achieving this coalescence. We shall see 
that the Gestaltists are quite conscious of the task. I do not believe, 
however, that their philosophical equipment is quite adequate. At 
least, I shall try to carry through the analysis as I see it. 

‘7 Gradually, as evolution is taken seriously and as biology and 
psychology are admitted to the rank of science, it is seen that 
humans constitute a critical point in nature and the thought of 
nature. Even though reluctantly, the scientist must recognize the 
novelty of the situation. With respect to the inorganic world, man 
can be disregarded by science except as a remarkable epistemic 
center. But when man himself is studied, it is recognized that man 
has a kind of self-knowledge which is not reducible to external 
observation, and even the fact of consciousness and general cog- 
nition must be faced at this point. Because he has always recog- 
nized these points the philosopher has escaped the temptation of a 
naive materialism. There are data other than the data of value 
for external cognition, but these data are of value for the self, be 
this the organism, or something, as Pratt believes, tied in with it. 
Can it be denied that all an individual’s experiencings have a 
disclosure-capacity for himself as a continuing creature? It may 
not be easy for him to read them always aright for it does not 
follow that self-knowledge is easy, save in its broad outlines. Yet 
we know that we are creatures capable of perceiving, desiring, 
loving, remembering and reflecting. We apprehend these facts 
through and by means of our specific experiences along these lines. 
It is, then, only in the case of humans that external scientific 
knowledge is confronted by self-knowledge. Now the Cartesian 
tradition, which Locke also followed in the main though with the 
famous qualification to the effect that God could have given matter 
the properties of mind, worked on the postulate of dualism, hold- 
ing that extension exhausted the essence of matter. It is, of course, 
this assumption that the evolutionary naturalist and critical realist 
challenges. Is there any real conflict between the two sets of dis- 
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closures given by external observation and by self-knowledge 
respectively / 3oth tell us about abilities and operations of a con- 
tinuing and highly organized object, and to-day, when certain 
religious partis pris are weakening, it seems very natural to regard 
the organism as the identical objective of both lines of knowledge. 
There are, however, two additional points to bear in mind: (a) 
Ordinary self-knowledge is not concerned with the detailed me- 
chanisms upon which rest perceiving, remembering and reflecting. 
It thinks the self in terms of the process as a whole which is 
dominated by its goal or function. Technical psychology has the 
job of studying the operations in detail as ingeniously as it can. 
The parallel with physical science exists to the extent that physical 
science must press beyond the world as it appears at the level of 
naive realism in which we tend to clothe things with sensuous 
qualities, and must use sense-data as the raw material of critical 
knowledge, introducing schemes of measurement wherever possible 
and so deciphering the microscopic structure of things in abstract 
terms. I take self-knowledge, however, to be essentially correct. 
We do perceive and reason and remember. These are complex, 
integral operations. But it does not follow that we know the 
complexities of organization and integration that sustain them. I 
take this to be the task of that double attack carried on by physiolo- 
gy and psychology. There is (b) another important point to which 
much of the remainder of this paper will be devoted. It is this: 
While a critical view of external knowledge refuses to project any 
datum of consciousness into the external object in a literal fashion, 
but only holds that concepts based upon, and using, sensuous data 
have the capacity to disclose facts about the external object, self- 
knowledge cannot reject consciousness in this fashion. We not 
only know our selves through our conscious experiences, but we 
regard these experiences as somehow intrinsic features of the 
operattons known through them. It is in the self that conscious- 
néss must find its home. It is for this reason that self-knowledge 
is so crucial for philosophy. It marks the last point to which con- 
sciousness can retreat. There is nowhere else for it to withdraw. 
Each person recognizes this fact for himself and knows that others 
do the same. But if, as I hold, the self is the organism, then this 


retreat of consciousness, from the external object known, to 
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the self, is but an existential location of consciousness. The 
task of the philosopher is to think it in terms of adequate 
categories. 

We must now study the ontological status of consciousness, 
meaning by that the field of the individual’s experience as against 
the objects disclosed by it. Thus far, we have largely dealt with 
the epistemic function of consciousness, the fact that all human 
knowledge rested on conscious acts of cognition using sense-data 
and concepts knit up with words. But we can no longer ignore the 
question of the ontological status of these acts and of much else 
less purely intellectual, such as willing and feeling. Now I flatter 
myself that some of my best analytic work has been in connection 
with this question, the existential relation of consciousness to the 
minded brain. The first task is to categorize consciousness correctly 
from the ontological standpoint. In order to do this we must at 
the same time properly categorize the brain-mind to which it is in 
some sense adjectival. It is clear, I take it, that consciousness is 
unique in being the only factor given or experienced. In all 
else we only have knowledge about, disclosed facts about, with the 
categories they demand. Our ontology must be guided by our 
epistemology. Thus, it is obvious that consciousness cannot be a 
quality of the brain in quite the same sense that mental capacities 
are properties of the brain. In the first case we participate in the 
changing content, or being, of the brain-mind, while in the second 
case we are dealing with disclosed facts about the brain. I hope to 
make this distinction clearer as I proceed and to develop a ter- 
minology expressive of it. 

In following out this codperation of epistemology and ontology 
we shall deal with the following three inevitable elements of the 
consciousness-brain problem: (1) The proper terminology for the 
location of consciousness in the brain. What can ‘in’ mean here? 
(2) The proper logical language to use in speaking of cerebral 
processes as conscious. And (3) the sense, if any, in which con- 
sciousness may be said to have efficacy, given its status and loca- 
tion. These topics will involve some consideration of such basic 
categories as space, time, matter, quality, quantity and causality. I 
shall be brief, but I take it to be undeniable that the consciousness- 
body problem brings to a head, and tests, the adequacy of one’s 


epistemology and ontology. 
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Let it be understood, then, that we are working along the lines 
of monism ; the organism is to include logically what can be known 
about it from the outside, what can be known about it by self- 
knowledge, and it is so to be thought, and consciousness is so to 
be thought, that consciousness can be located literally in the brain- 
mind. The first step is to consider the brain-mind as known from 
the outside. 

Now it has long been my thesis that such knowledge, gained as 
it is by deciphering the disclosures to be elicited from sense- 
perception, carried further by measurement, constitutes a complex 
of facts about patterns and relations. At the level of science it is 
abstract and quantitative, but I take it to be a genuine disclosure 
of characteristics. Ours is a quantitative, dynamic universe, and 
various events proceed in accordance with laws and principles 
which are expressions of the nature of the physical world. It is 
so far forth that kind of a world. And in this world there are 
levels of organization and behavior. 

But this disclosure, as I see it, has its intrinsic limitations. How- 
ever far it is carried by a cumulative and ingenous technique into 
the microscopic, it remains external knowledge of measured pat- 
terns and relations. It is only this feature of nature which it is 
able by its epistemic foundations and methods to grasp. But, 
surely, physical systems are not reducible ontologically to these 
abstract decipherments of pattern. Such knowledge does not ex- 
haust the reality of the physical world. There is no existential 
equivalence between facts and existence. Rather do facts pre- 
suppose existence. Existence is that which they are about. Every 
physical system has what we may metaphorically call a life of its 
own. It is a region of content and activity. It is something in itself, 
a center of substantial agency. What external science offers us is a 
description of the pattern of these substantial agents in their fields. 
Past materialism has always glimpsed this ontological truth but has 
been too naive both in its epistemology and in its ontology. It was 
dominated by picture-thinking, by atomistic mechanical traditions, 
and did not see the significance of organization and its emergent 
involvements. 

Our conclusion is that scientific knowledge, while a disclosure 
of pattern in an abstracted reproductive fashion, never samples 
physical existence in the sense of participating in it. In such know- 
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ing, genuine as it is, we are never literally on the inside of external 
objects intuiting, or experiencing, their particular ‘go’, their life 
and substantial being. This intrinsic limitation of scientific know- 
ledge does not derogate from its splendor as a human achievement 
resting on all sorts of mechanisms and abilities and requiring cul- 
tural evolution. Only the naturalist, I believe, fully comprehends 
this kind of knowing because he, alone, appreciates its levels, 
operations and development. This remark is incidental and by 
the way, for the relevant principle for the mind-body problem 
is this denial that the objective reach and disclosure of knowledge 
through concepts can ever involve participation in the content of 
external things. 

The indicated thesis from this epistemological analysis is, of 
course, that knowledge about the brain’s structure and behavior, 
that is, facts of that sort about the brain can never give us a 
literal vision, or intuition, of a participative sort. It remains a 
cognitive grasp which deciphers facts about the brain but it can 
never carry the knower into the brain to feel and experience its 
processes and activities, to be one with it. This contrast seems to 
me significant and unavoidable. 

To the evolutionary naturalist this situation inevitably suggests 
the hypothesis that, in his own consciousness, each of us is on the 
inside of his own brain, that his consciousness is a factor intrinsic 
to cortical processes justifying us in speaking of them as conscious 
processes. But the philosophical, conceptual job is that of categoriz- 
ing this factor properly in relation to the brain as ontologically 
conceived in the light of our external knowledge about it. 

The first step is to recognize that consciousness, as a term for 
the field of personal experience, is something open to inspection 
or intuition. It is the locus of feeling, knowing and willing as 
qualitatively given events. At the human level we can note a polar 
contrast within this field having a sense, or direction, from the 
more subjective to the more objective or discriminated. This direc- 
tional relation is called awareness or consciousness of. It seems 
quite obvious that this polar contrast is tied up with, and reflects, 
functional direction in the activity of the organism. But that is a 
long story which I cannot take up here. Suffice it to say that the 


meanings and distinctions which we understand and use in both 
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science and everyday life appear in the field of consciousness. 
This undeniable epistemological fact seems clearly to suggest that 
the field of consciousness is immersed in the responsible adjust- 
ments of the organism to its environment. But how shall we think 
this immersion? That, as we have already indicated, is the con- 
ceptual problem. 

We can now turn to an explanation of the phrase, a double- 
knowledge of the organism. The situation is really more compli- 
cated than most people suppose. On the one hand, there are actual 
and hypothetical facts about the organism of the sort that physiolo- 
gy has been working out. According to critical realism, all such 
facts are the disclosures mediated by true propositions about 
objects—in this case primarily the brain—which transcend the act 
of cognition which uses these true propositions. Supplementing 
these facts and, I take it, harmonizable with them, is the knowledge 
about the self, that is, the human individual, which appears in both 
common sense and ethics and traditional psychology. This, also, is 
knowledge about the organism of the transcendent sort. The par- 
ticular problem here is to adjust the categories so that mental 
categories shall not conflict with those of physiology. I mean that 
choice, preference and reasoning must have analogues in the 
categories of physiology. Otherwise, dualism must needs appear. 
It is the naturalist’s belief that an adequate empiricism will recog- 
nize the validity of such categories to human behavior and will 
seek to give them a physiological expression. Recent literature 
seems to have shown a movement in that direction. I take it that 
there must be a basic categorial parallelism between external 
knowledge of the organism and self-knowledge. 

But self-knowledge, we have seen, is confronted with the in- 
escapable conviction that the experiences used as the basis of 
knowledge of the abilities and modes of the self are also, in some 
sense, ingredients of the self. It is not strange, therefore, that we 
feel ourselves to be at once knowing and participating in the self. 
Thus self-knowledge is at once transcendent and immanent. We 
know ourselves as having particular desires and as capable of 
desire and, at the same time, we feel ourselves to be consciously 
participating in a specific desire. And it is because of this conscious 


participation that we seem to be at once knowing about the self 
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and being one with it. It is in this fashion that the question of the 
existential status of consciousness with respect to the self, which is 
also the organism, takes its form. 

Now it is necessary to study consciousness first for itself and 
then, afterwards, to categorize it with respect to the self as known 
through self-cognition, and with respect to the self as organism 
known externally. The chief historical difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in relation to the last demand, that is, to locate conscious- 
ness in the organism. Dualists who believe that the self as known 
through self-knowledge is other than the body have usually been 
satisfied to regard conscious experiences as states of the self. It 
has always seemed to me that this was too simple, that conscious 
experiences could for the dualist only be adjectives of states of the 
self but not the whole of such a state. Surely, the self is trans- 
cendent to consciousness while possessing it, is more than con- 
sciousness, something more permanently organized and cumulative, 
something which manifests itself in consciousness. Consciousness 
seems to be like a half-open doorway to the self or like the surface 
of a flowing stream. 

To the monist the abiding thought is that this substantial, cumu- 
lative reality, which transcends consciousness while possessing it, 
is, after all, the living organism with its emergent abilities. It is 
the organism which, in man’s case, has achieved these subtle in- 
genuities. But, then, it is the task of the philosopher to conceive by 
means of the proper categorizing of his complex subject-matter 
how all this is possible ; he must break through the abrupt contrasts 
of Cartesian dualism which shuts out mind and consciousness from 
a body exhaustively known as mere extension; he must show how 
conscious experience can be an intrinsic feature of brain-states, a 
feature which external knowledge, because formal and not partici- 
pative, cannot attain. 

The primary trait of consciousness, when considered for its 
own sake and not as disclosing objects transcendent to it, is its 
givenness. It is aesthesis, feeling, awareness, understanding, ex- 
periencing. I take it to have varieties because I take it to be a 
manifestation of brain-mind activities. Yet all these varieties have 
in common a compresence, they are elements of a field which 1s 


specific and contentual. Here, alone, are we participative and 
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inspectional. We are, so far forth, feelings and compresent, in- 
spected qualia. The result is what I would call an inevitable 
ontological abstraction made by nature itself. It is almost an 
analytic statement that consciousness is all of the brain-mind state 
we can consciously participate in. The more of the substantial sys- 
tem with which it is continuous cannot reduce itself to conscious- 
ness and become evanescent. It must remain substantial, and we 
can only have knowledge about it of a transcendent, formal sort. 

Now, because consciousness in its concrete compresence is on- 
tologically abstracted from its existential context by the very fact 
that it can be only itself and therefore cannot draw its context into 
itself and open it up to inspection, there are facts about conscious- 
ness, such as its basis and existential relations, which it cannot 
answer by inspection of itself. Acts of cognition in which it func- 
tions as disclosing and categorizing objects transcending itself can, 
alone, offer help here. We must try to grasp the nature of con- 
sciousness while recognizing that it is adjectival and somehow 
possesses a substantial setting. It must somehow stem from, and 
be one with, the brain-mind system from which it is, as we have 
said, abstracted, not in reality, but by the fact that it is all we 
can consciously participate in. 

Panpsychism must, I take it, be dismissed, because conscious- 
ness is not substantival enough to meet the demands of the 
categories of external knowledge. Nothing corresponding to 
nervous structure and mass can be discovered in it. It is more like 
a qualitative dimension of integral activities of an emergent order. 

A word or so about the verbal solutions of traditional material- 
ism. It is evident that these were epistemologically naive. Con- 
sciousness does not enter the ken of abstract and formal external 
knowledge about the organism. This fact undercuts such state- 
ments as that consciousness is a form of motion or a kind of 
energy or an epiphenomenon or that it is a by-product. It should 
be noted that all these statements are working within the categories 
of the first kind of knowledge. To assert that a molecule moves 
is to give a fact about it with respect to some other thing as a frame 
of reference. Such knowledge does not penetrate to the content of 
being but discloses formal characteristics. Energy as a category of 


science is in the same status. Neural energy is a valid term for the 
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facts about the dynamic activity of the brain. But while conscious- 
ness is undoubtedly tied up with the dynamic activity of the brain, 
it cannot be known externally and made to fit into the concept of 
energy. To the critical physical realist, the term epiphenomenon is 
a monstrosity. The brain is not a phenomenon but an actuality, 
and what can efi really mean? Finally, the term ‘by-product’ moves 
in the same epistemological setting. To call consciousness a by- 
product is to class it with physical things left over as in a chemical 
factory. But my whole argument has been to the effect that con- 
sciousness is not a physical system but a qualitative dimension of 
the existential content of a highly evolved physical system. 

In what sense, then, is consciousness in the brain? I have re- 
peatedly affirmed that it is mot in the brain as one physical part of a 
thing is in the whole thing, as, for example, a pea is in a pod or an 
electron is in an atom. It is not a physical part. The proper correla- 
tion of consciousness is with a brain-state; it is an event. The 
implication is that consciousness is in the brain after the manner 
that an event, or state, is in that of which it is a state. This rela- 
tionship is, quite obviously, an intrinsic one like that of a change 
to that physical system which is changing. I take it that, in any 
integrated system, the ‘inness’ of the state is that of penetration 
and participation, of participative presence. It is this internal 
relatedness of a necessarily qualitied state to its system which I 
had in mind when I spoke of consciousness as a qualitative dimen- 
sion of the brain-state. Because we are limited to it in our con- 
sciousness, we can have intuitive knowledge only of it and not of 
its ontological context. Here we have that ontological abstraction 
which, with other animistic motives, has encouraged dualism. 

The proper approach to the ‘inness’ of consciousness, in short, 
is to think of the status of functions and operations with respect 
to the organism which performs these functions and operations. 
The activities and changing conditions involved in such operations 
are internal, intrinsic, present to, and in, such operations. It is the 
‘inness’ of the state of a physical system with its integrative unity. 
All one needs to do is to supplement this conception with the 
recognition of the identity of our consciousness with this content 
and its unique property of being experienced. Such is my categort- 


zation of the phrase that, in consciousness, we are on the inside 
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of the functioning brain. It is one with the content of the brain 
which, otherwise, we have only descriptive knowledge about in 
terms of facts which disclose the formal characteristics of the 
brain but never a sample of its stuff or content. An adequate 
epistemology is necessary if we are to have an adequate ontology 
which escapes the extremes of panpsychism and naive material- 
ism. 

I have argued in many places that consciousness, thus conceived, 
must be categorized as spatial. It is throughout the physical system 
which is functioning and of which it is a qualitative dimension. I 
would call it an internal feature of a Gestalt or neural field. It is 
for this reason that it is existentially private, as private as any 
individual system is. This fact conflicts in no fashion with the 
objective intention and disclosure capacity of conceptual trans- 
cendent cognition. After all, cognitive claims are an affair of per- 
sonal experience whether true or false, that is, whether giving 
knowledge of something other than themselves or not. But to 
return to the particular question broached in this paragraph, 
consciousness is extended after its kind. It is, clearly, not a thing 
to be externally measured by superposition. It is the qualitative 
dimension of a state and, like all states, has the extension of that 
of which it is a state. This implication of our analysis enables us to 
break with the Cartesian contrast between the extended and the 
unextended. There are, of course, some fascinating points for 
discussion here; but these need not be taken up since I have 
examined them in the sixteenth chapter of my Philosophy of 
Physical Realism. 

We are now ready to take up the second topic, the proper logical 
form to be used in speaking of the brain as conscious. And I shall 
use Professor Pratt’s discussion in his recent Presidential Address 
entitled “The- Present Status of the Mind-Body Problem.”? Com- 
menting on my position, he writes as follows: “Consciousness is 
thus a quality of the brain. It is as completely identical with the 
cerebrum as are the physical qualities of that organ. We may say 
that the brain is painful, is joyful, is hesitant, in the same sense 
in which we say that it is of a certain shape, size and chemical 


constitution.” 


*This Review, March 1936. 
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Now I do not want to be too much of a scholastic in these 
matters, but I would like to point out that such adjectives as pain- 
ful, joyful and hesitant need interpretation at a critical level just 
as the adjectiv e red does. I would Say that the feeling of JOY, that 
kind of a feeling, is literally a feature of a brain-state, a factor in 
its content of being which, however, can not be participated in by 
external knowledge. But what do we mean ordinarily when we 
assert that a person is joyful? It has in part, it seems to me, a 
behavioristic meaning to the effect that he behaves joyfully, and 
partly a claim to know about another person after the analogy of 
self-knowledge. Now when, in self-knowledge, I judge myself to 
be joyful, what do I really judge? According to my argument, 
that the joyous feeling discloses a state of the self which is that of 
well-being, prosperous functioning, and is, also, a factor in that 
state in the fashion I have taken such pains to categorize. Now 
this self which is prosperously functioning is, for me, the brain in 
the context of the whole organism. I take it also to be factual 
knowledge about the self-brain that it has a certain size and chemi- 
cal constitution. But this knowledge can be gained only through 
the disclosure-value of data of external observation. It is formal 
knowledge of the characteristics of the brain, as an extended 
physical thing, supplementary to self-knowledge. It is a disclosure 
of quantifiable pattern. Both kinds of knowledge are true, then, 
after their kind and their data. Self-knowledge of the brain on the 
basis of complex experiences discloses an integral functioning of 
the brain in which these experiences are embedded as a qualitative 
feature which can be known only by compresent participation or 
givenness. Not in such a fashion can the structure of the brain be 
known, but only through the disclosure-capacity of specialized 
sense-impressions taken to have completely external significance. 

I would apply much the same analysis to the statement that the 
brain is painful. It does not mean that the brain causes pain in the 
fashion that a wound does, but does mean that it is in a state from 
some cause, and pain is a factor of this state as extended as it Is. 
“Let us revert”, continues Pratt, “to Professor Sellars’ assertion 
of identity between the brain and the quality of painfulness. Plainly 
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us a painful sensum; or that a given object called brain produces 
‘n us both visual and tactual and also painful sensations. In either 
case we presuppose a sentient self to have the sensations; or, if we 
prefer the wording, we presuppose a stream of consciousness 
which is affected by the brain. In neither case, so far as I can see, 
have we done anything to avoid, solve, or throw light upon, the 
mind-body problem. We should, indeed, be attempting to solve the 
problem should we say that the essence painfulness is the essence 
brain-structure and motion of particles; but Professor Sellars is 
far too clear-sighted to commit himself to anything so manifestly 
absurd.” 

Let us examine these supposed alternatives. Professor Pratt 
speaks of me as asserting an identity between the brain and the 


quality of painfulness. I suppose a headache would be an example 
of what he had in mind. Now my interpretation is that the self 1s 
thought of in self-cognition as being headachy and the sentient 
feeling is an actual factor in the state of the self. But this means 
also for the double-knowledge theory that the brain, which is the 
self, is headachy and that its state has the factor, a headachy feel- 
ing, extended in it as an event in the fashion I have tried to 
categorize. The identity is of the brain and the self, and of the 
headache, as a state cognized by the self through the feeling, and 
as a state known about from outside as a physiologist might know 
about it. Pratt’s causal formulation rather puzzles me. The stream 
of consciousness is not affected by the brain but is a feature of the 
brain-self state which can be known only by participation. If 
Pratt still wants to use causal language, I would distinguish be- 
tween transeunt and immanent causation. It seems clear to me that 
the brain-self state is related to the brain in the way of immanent 
causation, not of transeunt causation. Now this brain-self state, 
which is a phase of the functioning of the brain-self substance or 
physical system, does not produce consciousness as something ex- 
ternal to it. Consciousness is a feature of its content of being 
in which the self participates. It is the traditional dualistic 
tendency to hold that the brain is exhaustively known by external 
knowledge that still dominates Professor Pratt. External know- 


ledge is of such a character that it can never participate in being 
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but only decipher pattern. Along with this has gone the tradition of 
underestimating the organism, a tradition against which the theory 
of emergent naturalism is a protest. 

The more I reflect upon Pratt’s objections and seek to get to 
their hidden assumptions, the more I am convinced that he has not 
forced himself to carry through the implications of his own 
epistemology. Of course, we do not mean by a physical system or 
by any of its characteristics as disclosed by external knowledge 
what we mean by consciousness. The situation is more delicate 
than that. But can he deny that I have shown that it is logically 
possible that my flow of consciousness is my participation in the 
flow of response and activity states of the brain? If so, a self 
which is more than a stream of consciousness d la Hume and 
which is known in terms of self-knowledge may well be the brain. 
There is much to show that consciousness depends upon the brain. 
Why multiply entities if the brain and the self have analogous 
abilities and if epistemology indicates simply two kinds of know- 
ledge having, in all likelihood, the same ultimate objective? Just as 
we ordinarily think of physical systems only in terms of formal 
knowledge-about, so we ordinarily think of such acts and states as 
thinking, believing, willing, feeling, and striving in terms of direct 
experiencing and concepts founded on, and interpretative of, that 
direct experiencing. What I ask is that these two approaches be 
seen to supplement each other, that both be seen to be valid. This 
would mean that cerebral processes are as the physiologist describes 
them in terms of factual knowledge about, and are, likewise, as the 
introspectionist is aware of them. To assert that a cortical process 
is conscious is to assert that it contains the sort of experience we 
enjoy and contemplate introspectionally. The implication of my 
whole argument is that a work of synthesis needs to be done, that 
it is possible to enlarge our physiological knowledge of the brain, 
and the categories there relevant, by the acceptance of the addi- 
tional fact that these cerebral operations have this conscious dimen- 
sion. Professor Pratt talks about material systems, but will he tell 
us just what is his conception of the grasp of scientific knowledge? 
Does it, in his opinion, penetrate to the content of being? He talks 
about qualities, or properties, as qualifying physical systems; will 


he give the ontology of this qualification? I have wrestled with the 
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relation between epistemology and ontology long enough to know 
that there are profound questions here which are very relevant to 
the consciousness-brain problem. 

It may, perhaps, be recalled that I have argued that physiology 
may well get cues for comprehension of cerebral differentiations 
and integrations from a careful study of consciousness if, as I 
have suggested, the field of consciousness is intrinsic to, and 
isomorphic with, the physiological field. I am, obviously, sym- 
pathetic with the thesis of the Gestaltists that “the concrete order of 
actual experience is a true representation of the dynamic order of 
the corresponding physiological processes”. What I have tried to 
do is to work out the proper epistemology and ontology for this 
correspondence. That is, the correspondence rests upon a basic 
identity, ontologically conceived in this fashion, namely that con- 
sciousness is a feature of the content of being of cerebral activities 
epistemologically conceived along the lines of the two kinds of 


knowledge. 


Let us turn in conclusion to the very tantalizing question of the 
causal efficacy of consciousness. 

It should be noted, first of all, that I have redefined mind as a 
term for operations and abilities particularly connected with the 
nervous system. There can, in my opinion, be no question but that 
such operations and the abilities upon which they rest are ef- 
ficacious. They are ways in which the brain-mind functions. If you 
will, it is a case of immanent causality, of activities connected with, 
and expressive of, a genetically developed structure. This inter- 
pretation of the mind in terms of more or less conscious operations 
of the brain makes the mind, as I have said, a physical category. It 
stands for emergent abilities of the organism dominantly located in 
the brain. I take pride in recalling that in an article on causality, 
published in the Journal of Philosophy in 1909, I drew the logical 
conclusion from the acceptance of physical organization, namely, 
that there must be levels of causality. I had in mind immanent 
causality or functioning. A minded brain accounts for intelligent 
behavior ; and intelligent behavior is physically real. This emergent 
conception of levels in nature with levels of immanent, or func- 


tional, causality is the fundamental note of evolutionary natural- 
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ism. I have always opposed it to what I called dead-level natu- 
ralism, the nightmare of traditional idealism. 

The brain-mind is, then, efficacious. Its abilities and organized 
operations make the difference which distinguishes human con- 
duct. But is there any special role in all this which we can assign to 
consciousness? Let us consult the ontological situation as we have 
conceived it. There will be need, again, of some subtlety to compre- 
hend this situation. 

Pratt quotes Kohler to this effect: “Direct experience is not a 
‘force’ interfering with the chain of physical causation.” And 
Koffka makes the following statement: “In our ultimate explana- 
tions we can have but one universe of discourse, and it must be the 
one about which physics has taught us so much.”’ Let me show 
how I would interpret these assertions in the light of the analysis 
I have made. 

In the category of causation as developed and used in our 


scientific knowledge of the physical world, we are thinking the 


world in terms of the facts about it gained by observation. In 
other words, we are working entirely within the first kind of 
knowledge, which is descriptive of a transcendent object and not 
participative. And it is obvious that consciousness here plays a 
purely epistemological role. It is the locus of the sensory data and 
concepts of the knower. The intent and belief is that these concepts 
disclose facts about a physiological system. I take it that all forms 
of behaviorism are correct on this point. And I do not see how any 
science working within the comprehensions of this kind of know- 
ledge can insert consciousness as an alien force interfering with 
the chain of causation as conceived in terms of descriptive facts. 
Remember that scientific knowledge, based on external observa- 
tion, can never make contact with consciousness in the brain. But 
we must equally note that it never makes contact with any kind of 
literal causal efficacy. Hume has, surely, not lived in vain. While 
the modern physical realist does not go to the extreme of Hume's 
subjectivism, he is aware that knowledge does not penetrate to 
the content of being to sense the urges of changing systems. The 
best that can be done is to decipher formal characteristics and to 
quantify them as forces and energies. The result is knowledge 


about dynamic activities with a concept of causal involvement; 
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that is, that the consequent condition follows from, and expresses 
the nature of, the physical system under change. Consciousness 
would be a ghost for such external knowledge; it could not 
categorize it or relate it to its facts. I suppose that this is what 
Koftka has in mind when he asserts that the conscious side of the 
process does not enter into our causal explanations. 

Now I have long maintained that, in consciousness—and there 
alone—we are on the inside of nature, that is, of that highly 
organized system, the human brain. The situation is unique, and 
it is no wonder that it puzzles the psychologist. In this conscious- 
ness, each one is a participant to some extent in cortical changes. 
It is on the inside of a causal process, a feature of a change of the 
content of being. But, be it noted, that the literal context of con- 
sciousness is not given, that here is that ontological abstraction to 
which I earlier called attention. It is not an existential separation 
but the selection of consciousness by itself from its context by 
reason of its very nature. Now the best I have been able to do in 
the way of ontological categorization is to classify consciousness 
as a qualitative dimension of a cortical state or event. And I use 
the word ‘qualitative’ here, for want of a better one, to designate 
the fact that we are aware of patterned qualia, and that we must 


regard these as features of brain-states, but features which can 


not be known from outside. 

It is obvious that we can not assign efficacy to consciousness by 
itself, since it is merely a feature of the cortical event. The causal 
reality is the conscious physiological process. We are led to reject 
the dualist’s notion that consciousness is something which is forced 
to insert itself causally from outside into the brain in a transeunt 
fashion. No; we have here to do with immanent causality, with 
functioning. 

Before I go further, I wish to discuss very briefly the question 
of the emergence of consciousness. As I see it, cortical organization 
with the processes and abilities assignable to it emerges in an 
evolutionary way. We have here only a very high level which 
comes under the common principle of emergence as recognized by 
the objective sciences. And I want it borne in mind that I have 
never taken the term mystically but have made it rational by con- 


necting it with the rise of new relationships and organization. 
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I believe that consciousness emerges with nervous organization 
for the reason that I hold it to be intrinsic to it, that is, internally 
related in the manner I have indicated. As to what content of being 
physiological events have below this level, we can have no intuitive 
knowledge because we cannot participate in them. But I see no 
reason to hold that such events do not contain an internal content 
of a qualitied sort, perhaps some dimly felt urgency. But our 
situation is such that we cannot share in it and sense it. This 
epistemological condition makes itself felt throughout animal 
psychology and is the chief reason for the negative attitude towards 
consciousness in that field. 

For the objective sciences, then, we should speak only of the 
emergence of new forms of organization with new properties. 
Mind, as a physical category, stands for nervous organization and 
for those abilities connected with it which are observable and 
verifiable by objective psychology. It is my thesis that knowledge 
about the continuant self and its abilities gained by sel f-observation 
supplements, and is continuous with, this external behavioristic 
knowledge. In both cases we have transcendent knowledge about a 
physical system, the organism. In the objective sciences, emergence 
should have this context; the question of consciousness does not 
enter. But, if we decide that, in the human organism at least, 
consciousness is a feature of the content of cerebral events in- 
tuited by us because we participate in it, then we are allowed to 
speak of consciousness as a unique co-emergent with nervous or- 
ganization. Out of what internal content of being it flashes we 
cannot say, for the simple reason that it is our only contact with 
the content of existence. We have a right to assert that physical 
systems are not vacuous in content even though we cannot peer 
into their being but only gain descriptive knowledge of their struc- 
ture and behavior. Certainly, we should relinquish such naive no- 
tions as Victorian physicists had that the inside of atoms was gray 
and chalky in texture. Eddington has seen this point, though his 
epistemology has no internal consistency. It is clear, I hope, that I 
am not saying, with traditional naive materialism, that conscious- 
ness is a form of motion; I am saying that consciousness is what it 
is experienced as, and that it must be regarded as a feature of the 


content of being of cerebral events. Its isomorphism, or corres- 
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pondence, with these events, as known from the outside, points the 
same moral. 

And now we are prepared to discuss the efficacy of consciousness 
pro and con. It will be remembered that I asserted that, in scientific 
knowledge, we can never penetrate to causal efficacy but only have 
knowledge about facts of causal involvement. To penetrate to 
causal efficacy would be to experience it, participate in it. As against 
Hume, the physical realist holds the category of causation to have 
objective application, but it has application as a category of know- 
ledge about, that is, as interpreting facts about a physical system 
as having the relation of involvement, analogous to that of implica- 
tion. We believe that one state of affairs in a physical system in- 
volves another, is internally continuous with another. Yet we can- 
not intuit this involvement, cannot participate in the internal ‘go’ 
of changing systems. It is obvious that I think that in consciousness 
alone are we inside immanent, or functional, causality. If con- 
sciousness has efficacy, it must not be thought of as a force 
operating upon cortical systems from the outside as the inter- 
actionists do. The efficacy of consciousness can have no meaning 
for the external view. 

People often ask why consciousness arose if it had no efficacy. 
My notion is that neural systems could not but be conscious if my 
analysis is correct. We must not think of consciousness as some- 
thing added to a neural system from the outside. The relation is 
internal and factually inevitable. It is the very nature of an in- 
tegrative cortical process to have its conscious quale. The relation, 
as I see it, is internal and existentially necessary. To speak of a 
pain-quale as such as having efficacy is to speak of an abstraction 
as having efficacy. 

The only possibility I see with respect to the efficacy of con- 
sciousness is along the line of an exploration of such functions as 
attention, awareness, discrimination and comparison. We are here 
concerned with action as a whole conditioned by abilities of dis- 
crimination and comparison. At the human level there is the 
development of symbols which become the center of sentiments 
and attitudes. Now these abilities involve the discrimination of 
patterns and relations. There is, of course, a physiological base for 


these distinctions and the polarities of contemplation and action 
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which go with them. In consciousness, as we have maintained, we 
are on the inside of these polarities and discriminations. We are 
aware of them, that is, these operations are illuminated by con- 
sciousness which reflects their directions and tensions. It is all a 
high-level process in which the units are action-patterns having 
functional relations bound up with drives and interests. The to- 
getherness of the field of consciousness reflects this integrative and 
polarized physiological togetherness. 

And now I come to a bit of ontology. I have said that, in con- 
sciousness alone, are we compresent with existence, are we a con- 
scious phase of a complex integration of cortical systems. It would 
seem to be a defensible thesis that this apprehension is ontologically 
necessary for the carrying on of these discriminations and con- 
structions. That is, certainly, what we internally feel. Remember 
that these processes are conscious ones and that the field of con- 
sciousness is absolutely one with the growing point of physiological 
adjustments of patterns. This would seem to mean that the con- 
scious aspect of the points of tension is one with the cues and 
guidances which are directing reorganization. The ontological 
reality is, quite literally, a conscious operation, nature become 
consciously aware. Here, alone, are we on the inside of a causal 
process, which happens to be one of tremendous emergent com- 
plexity. 

This suggestion becomes meaningless as soon as the slightest 
touch of dualism is allowed to enter the picture. The efficacy of 
consciousness is not that of an external force, for it is not that 
kind of a reality. We are dealing with immanent, or functional, 
causality; and we are asking ourselves whether the function of 
awareness is not essential to mental, cerebral processes and whether, 
since these are consciously aware in situations involving discrimina- 
tion and synthesis, that is, analysis and integration, this conscious 
feature is not as essential to these operations as it seems to us 
experientially to be. It is at least factually there and, as I see it, 
inevitably and not accidentally there, emergent in the content of 
being, as a feature of active cerebral operations, along with the 
emergent organization and its functional abilities. It is, of course, 


the sole case of which we know, and can know, of this emergence 
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within the content of being, just because it can be known only by 
participation. But I can see no reason why it should not have its 
unknown analogues. Certainly, every physical system and field 
must have its existential content ; it cannot be contentually vacuous. 
But, as I have repeated so often, in consciousness alone are we 
human beings, quite literally, on the inside of a physical system 
with peculiar, emergent abilities. It is this consciousness which is 
the medium of such abstract disclosures of the formal character- 
istics of physical systems as are achieved in science. 

The suggestion I have made with respect to the internal, func- 
tional efficacy of consciousness is, quite clearly, speculative and 
metaphysical. There is, however, nothing about it which conflicts 
with the scientist’s rejection of the causal efficacy of consciousness. 
At most, to the physiologist, man can but be a conscious automaton. 
That is because he works in terms of facts about the organism 
from the outside. Even the use of experiences to decipher the 
form of cerebral processes does not violate this thesis. Even here 
the physiologist is concerned with formal characteristics and not 
with the content of being. Causality, in such knowledge about, can 
signify only factual involvement ; it does not represent a participa- 
tion in immanent causality or functioning. 

My whole argument has been to the effect that the mind-body 
problem could not be analyzed apart from an adequate epistemology 
and ontology. It is, I believe, a test of such adequacy. Is it sur- 
prising that the mind-brain-consciousness problem has hitherto 
baffled thought? All I ask is the courtesy of a patient effort at 
comprehension of a rather complex analysis. I have always been 
grateful to Professor Pratt because he has made such an effort.® 

Roy Woop SELLARs 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


*In Personal “Realism, published since I wrote this article, Pratt again 
suggests that I write as though I assumed a real self in such phrases as 
“we, aS conscious, participate’, “we, as conscious beings, are on the inside 
of reality”. Of course, I believe in a real self. It is the organism which we 
apprehend, as functioning, in and through desires, deliberations, choices, 
etc. The dualist substitutes for the functioning organism an X which he 
must claim to know in like fashion but which he argues cannot be the 
organism. | might appeal to the principle of parsimony. But it is my belief 
that Pratt is gradually being pushed by critical realism and emergent 
evolution in the direction of naturalism, 








THE ONE AND MANY IN PLATO’S PARMENIDES 
HE levity with which philosophers have regarded the anti- 
nomies of Parmenides 137C-166C remains the lasting scandal 

of Plato scholarship. Generations of weary pedants have pored 
near-sightedly over each separate word of the other dialogues, 
expanding into multitudinous commentary and emendation their 
inexhaustible meaning. Yet this, the most meticulously developed 
of all the dialectic, lies for the most part neglected—considered at 
most but a wearisome example of Plato’s irony, or a specimen of 
his analytical acumen. Here when, for a rare space, he leaves his 
usual method of suggestion, myth and intimation for the cautious 
and thorough working out of a major problem to its furthest and 
most minute consequences—here scholars have been hasty, super- 
ficial, or even indifferent. 

To say that the antinomies have been entirely neglected would 
be obviously untrue. But in the relatively infrequent attempts at 
interpretation there has been no agreement, even at this late date, 
as to either the purpose or the significance of the dialectic. The 
consequent result of the scanty scholarship which exists is a 
bewildering variety of individual interpretations, and a consistent 
disagreement as to the importance and implications of the eight 
hypotheses. We are asked to believe that this supreme task of 
analysis is but a sportive jest, partly for the training of the young 
Socrates in the method of logical discourse, and partly as an 
attempt to “out-Zeno Zeno” in reductio ad absurdum. Or we are 
referred to the mystical emanation theory of the Neo-Platonists 
who identified the One with the Idea of Good or the God of the 
Timaeus. Or else we are bidden to forego entirely our historical 
sense, and presume that Plato was the father of a strictly nine- 
teenth-century Idealism—indeed, a super-Hegelian for whom the 
One was an Absolute comprising all reality—and that the import of 
the dialectic is an insistence on an all-comprehending “conception of 
unity by the aid of which we can hope to understand the world as a 
single rational whole’”’.? Or still again, it is suggested that Plato 
in this instance was the mere logician, and that the content of the 


‘A. E. Taylor, “On the Interpretation of Plato’s Parmenides,” Mind, N.S. 
20. 
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dialectic is of no importance, since the antinomies are only a 
methodological exercise (Natorp). The conclusion to which we 
are forced is that Plato in this most careful of dialogues was a 
jester, a mystic, an Hegelian, or a logician. The very scholars who 
follow him for his breadth of insight demand that, in the analysis 
to which he has devoted his most sustained attention, he was a 
partisan. 

It is the contention of the present essay that none of these inter- 
pretations does justice to the full significance and importance of 
the dialectic. Despite Plato’s reputation for subtle and sophistical 
humor, the antinomies are more than a mere reductio ad absurdum 
of the Parmenidean position, in that they bring to a sharp focus 
certain features essential to Plato’s own conception of being and 
truth. When we disentangle the main thread of the argument from 
its sophistical fallacies and its spatial and corporeal imagery, and 
seek the unifying ideas which run through the eight hypotheses, 
we shall discover several pervasive themes, so basic to the move- 
ment of Plato’s own thinking as to justify our disagreement with 
Grote, and Professor A. E. Taylor in his recent edition of the 
dialogue, in their contention that the Parmenides has no serious 
intent. Nor are the antinomies a mere logical exercise, revealing 
the incredible sharpness of Plato’s power of analysis. They are 
that, to be sure—a detailed and scrupulous application of the 
method of dialectic, followed in the case of a single thesis through 
all its devious implications. In this aspect the dialogue is Plato’s 
own example of the procedure outlined in the Phaedo (101c-102) 
and Phaedrus (265d-267a). But it is immeasurably more. The 
method is developed in a subject of the highest philosophic im- 
portance—the nature of Being, and its corollary, the possibility of 
knowledge. The confusion of Zeno, the teaching of the young 
Socrates, and the exercise of an active intellect to its full capacity 
for critical thinking, are incidental to the imperativeness of the 
problem itself—the One and Many as categories of Being, and the 
power of the mind to understand reality. 

The present essay, therefore, is devoted to the thesis that the 
antinomies of Parmenides 137c-166c present Plato’s own solution 
to the problem of the One and Many as it grows out of the pro- 


cesses of his own thinking. The development of his conception of 
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3eing in the other dialogues leads to an apparent paradox for 
which the Parmenides affords the necessary and, indeed, the only 
possible solution. For the discovery of the meaning of the “really 
real” (6vtw¢ 6v) results in the connection of two basic categorial 
characters, unity and relation, inseparably interwoven in the very 
texture of reality, yet seemingly antithetical. The Phaedo, the 
Phaedrus, the Republic, the Philebus (53d), and parts of the 
Timaeus define true Being as that modus essendi enjoyed by the 
absolutely self-existent and changeless. By such self-existence is 
meant complete identity, in the sense that what is truly real need 
not go beyond itself either for the enjoyment of its own reality or 
for the definition of its proper essence. For a thing “to be” in the 
strictest and fullest sense, it must be “windowless’’—self-referent, 
self-qualifying, and self-caused. It “exists by itself” (Phaedo 
78d) ; it “never receives anything into itself from without nor it- 
self goes out to any other” (7imaeus 33d). Whatever the kind or 
order of reality, it is lifted from the flux of Non-Being in that 
measure to which it enjoys self-containment, unity and strict in- 
dividuality. Thus the Ideas are “in themselves” in the double sense 
that their existence and essence are derived neither from the world 
of sensible appearance nor from the activity of knowing minds. 
Each is one in that it cannot be reduced to, nor lost in, the many. 
The soul, too, realizes its being in the philosophic person who 
shuns the excessive manifoldness of the democratic man, and 
through the knowledge of the Ideas it becomes self-contained, rest- 
ing in self, so that the good man “has no further need of anything, 
but is perfectly sufficient” (Philebus 60c). The good state must not 
exceed its boundaries, but preserves the contours of its being (Re- 
public 423b). The very cosmos itself is good through self-contain- 
ment, its independence of anything without ( Timaeus 34b). Reality 
everywhere suggests itself in the figure of the circle, including 
completely everything that it is, and excluding as completely every- 
thing outside itself. For any existent its nature is a plurality of 
seing and an infinity of non-being (Sophist 256e). Its reality is 
achieved through exclusion and separation. It is One in that it is 
not, nor becomes, the Many. 

sut this aspect of unity is but one side to a dual connotation of 


Being. To be is not only to be something-in-self ; to be also implies 
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relation. The criterion of absoluteness is complemented by the 
necessity for communion (xotvovia). The Forms themselves par- 
ticipate in an integral interconnexity discovered by the process of 
dialectic, and revealed in synthesis and analysis. The soul is an 
integration of three essential parts, and its health and reality de- 
pend upon the harmony of reason, spirit, and desire. The cosmos 
is a “mixture” of all the metaphysical principles—the Forms, the 
Receptacle, the activating soul of the Demiourgos, the flux of Be- 
coming. The state is compounded of the diverse orders of its citi- 
zens. Thus, the Many, even though in a limited and definite pattern, 
are admitted into the One as constitutive of its very unity. 

With the expression of these two basic conditions as inherent 
in the very possibility of Being, we come upon an apparent incon- 
sistency. If the real is to mean the self-identical, simple, uniform, 


self-contained, how can it also comprehend that which is complex, 
compounded of elements, implicated in a plurality of other reals, 
“existent in other”? It is this question which forms the crisis of 
Plato’s metaphysics—a crisis which he himself fully and constantly 
realizes. As early as the Republic, when the theory of the com- 


t 


munion of Forms had as yet no systematic expression, he was 


aware that the interrelatedness of Ideas both with themselves and 


with their sensible instances was an attack on their unity: 


i 


’ 


Of just and unjust, good and evil, and of every other class... taken 
l ach of them is one; but from the various combinations of 
them with actions and things and with one another they are seen in 
all sorts of lights and appear many (476a). 
Later in the Philebus the question occurs in identical form: “How 
can man be one or ox be one or beauty or the good be one?” For 
if we have one Idea such as ‘man’ or ‘ox’ we must analyze it into 
two sub-classes, and if it contain more than two, then into all its 
parts. The complex composition of every essence must be discov- 
ered in dialectic, and when it is revealed, the unity of the Idea is 
found to be compounded and divisible. Moreover, the participation 
ot sensible things in Ideas raises a similar issue: 
How can each individual unity being always the same and incapable of 
truction . . . be conceived as dispersed and multi- 


generation and des 
plied in the infinity of the world of sense ... for how can one and 
the same thing be at one and the same time in one and many things? 


(Philebus 
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Thus, with the introduction of relation as essential to reality, a 
seeming contradiction has been introduced into the conception of 
Being. For every truly existent thing there are two aspects—its 
unity, absoluteness, and existence-in-self, which distinguish it from 
the indefinite flux of becoming; its plurality and relativity through 
which the content of its nature is comprised. The problem of the 
One and Many turns on the nature and mode of connection of 
these two essential aspects. 

Two salient facts concerning this paradox are obvious from the 
foregoing discussion: (1) the categories of Unity and Plurality are 
not restricted to any one order of Being, but are pervasive of all 
reality—Ideas, the soul, the cosmos, the state; and (2) if both 
self-identity and internal relation among real entities are definite 
attributes of Being, the final conclusion concerning the nature of 
the One and Many cannot be a resolution of either into terms of 
the other. Rather, the status of any real thing, whatever its degree 
of being, will always manifest two ultimate general characters of 
equal validity and necessity: self-existence and relation. The pro- 
blem of how the one can be many or the many one therefore cannot 
be phrased, ‘Is the actual entity one or many?’, but must rather 
take the form of determining the nature of its unity and plurality, 
together with the full extent and meaning of their reciprocal rela- 
tion. 

To penetrate into this essential implication of self-identity with 
diversity requires, however, a deeper insight than the mere realiza- 
tion that Ideas and things alike are always both a one and a many. 
“One of us is no wiser than the other merely for knowing that (a 
thing) is infinite or that it is one” (Phil. 17b). Clarity demands a 
ground for that dual perspective, in the full comprehension of 
Unity and Plurality themselves—in short, the translation of the 
riddles of the Republic and Philebus into the more formidable 
enigma of the Parmenides. For the problem of the One and the 
Many is not, basically, how one Idea may be composed of many 
Ideas or participated in by many things and still be one, but rather 
the essential significance of Unity and Plurality as such. To get at 
the heart of the paradox one must follow that method so dear 


to both Socrates and Plato: whenever an identical feature is present 


all 
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throughout a number of cases, one must probe behind the individ- 
ual instances to the meaning involved in them all, in order to 


discover and understand the “common principle’. If, then, all 
Ideas and all concrete things alike exhibit both a oneness and a 
manyness, the trend of our inquiry is clearly fixed—a search into 
the nature of Unity and Plurality themselves. And it is this larger 
problem which is brought to a sharp focus in Parmenides 137c- 


166c. 


The second portion of the Parmenides indicates the proper line 
of dialectical inquiry to be followed in discovering the mutual rela- 
tion of the One and Many as such. The argument of 137c-166c is 
concerned with the complete development of the proposition “the 
One is”, by eliciting the full consequences both for “the One” and 
“the Others” of first affirming and then denying that thesis. From 
this procedure it is evident that although the formal search into 
the relation of Unity and Plurality begins as an assertion of only 
Unity, it also assumes that there are two aspects of Being to be 
accounted for, and to which this monistic principle must be related : 
unity and manifoldness. Therefore while only “the One” is defi- 
nitely asserted in the initial premise, it is understood from the out- 
set that the consequences of either the affirmation or denial of that 
One are relevant, not only to itself, but to a second nominally ex- 
cluded type of reality designated as the “not-One” or the “Others”. 
In short, the situation at the opening of the argument is an ad- 
mission of both Unity and Plurality as essential to Being, and a 
realization that the assertion or denial of one must have inevitable 
significance for the other. 

From this general position four hypotheses issue for solution: 
(a) If the One is, what are the consequences for the One? (b) 
If the One is, what are the consequences for the Many? If the One 
is not, what follows (c) for the One, and (d) for the Many? But 
the general thesis under consideration—“The One is’”—must be 
further interpreted in two senses: (1) “There is One” or “One is 
one’’. This assertion affirms only the predicate, and the ‘is’ is not 
construed as denoting Being, but a purely logical subsistence. Free- 


ly translated the proposition might read ‘Unity is an entity’ ot 
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‘The realm of discourse contains Oneness’. (2) ‘One-as-Being is” 
or ‘There is a One which has both Unity and reality’. For complete 
clarity the dialectic must distinguish between these two interpreta- 
tions of Unity, and the results for the One and the Many must 
be examined. Thus the structure of the discussion appears as a 
series of eight hypotheses, whose arguments and conclusions de- 
velop the total possibilities of accepting or denying the initial 
premise :* 
I. If the One-as-One is, what follows for the One? 
(Parm. 137¢-142b), 
II. If the One-as-Being is, what follows for the One? 
(142b-155e). 
III. If the One-as-Being is, what follows for the Others? 
(157b-159b). 
[V. If the One-as-One is, what follows for the Others? 
(159b-160b) 
V. If the One-as-Being is not, what follows for the One? 
( 160b-163b). 
VI. If the One-as-One is not, what follows for the One? 
(163b-164b). 
VII. If the One-as-Being is not, what follows for the Others? 
( 164b-165e). 
VIII. If the One-as-One is not, what follows for the Others? 
(165e-166c). 


However, a necessary preliminary to any analysis of the dialectic 
is a careful definition of the position which the writer takes con- 
cerning the denotation of the “One” and the “Others’’, and also 
of the relation between the two parts of the Parmenides. As Jowett 
has said in his edition of the dialogue, “No explanation of the 
Parmenides can be satisfactory which does not indicate the connec- 
tion of the first and second parts”.* Indeed, the diverse trends of 


*This phrase is borrowed from Professor McKay. See his illuminating 
thesis, Mind in the Parmenides, published by the Columbia University 
Press. 

*In reality, of course, there are nine hypotheses. Plato himself formally 
concludes the second hypothesis at 155 and begins afresh. The idea of 
“the instant” developed in Parmenides 155e-157b is of great significance 
to philosophy, but not to our present discussion. Therefore it has been 
omitted from a discussion already wearisomely long 

* The Dialogues of Plato (3rd Edition), V, 5 
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the various commentators have been determined in general by 
their conception of the connection between the two parts of the 
dialogue, and this conception, in turn, has led to their definition of 
the One and Many. The tendency of those who admit a seri- 
ous purpose in the antinomies has been to relate the general thesis 


of the dialectic to some specific problem in the first part of the 


dialogue, and then to interpret the One and Many in terms of 
that problem. Thus, for the ‘early’ Taylor, writing in 1896-1897, 
the hypotheses are concerned with the relation of Ideas to sensible 
things, and the dialectic was planned to answer the difficulties 
raised by the transcendence of Forms in the Young Socrates’ 
theory of Ideas. The “One” of the antinomies is then interpreted 
as the unity of reality as a whole, an all-comprehending Absolute, 
and the “Others” as all the diversity within that identity, including 
the world of sense. Such an exposition obviously rests upon a con- 
version of the thesis “The One is real’, as it is developed in the 
second hypothesis, to mean “The real is one” —a conversion which, 
it seems to the writer, neither the dialogue nor the general Platonic 
way of thinking justifies. Natorp, on the other hand, conceives the 
purpose of the dialectic to be the indication of the connection of 
pure thought with experience. Although he defines the One as the 
Idea of Unity and the Many as the other Ideas, his interest is en- 
tirely in the necessity of both the One and Many as the a prion 
basis of empirical reasoning. For him the dialectic is solely an 
excursion into epistemology. 

In contrast to these views, the position of the present thesis is: 
(1) that the Parmenides B is a consideration of the general nature 
of Unity and Plurality, whether among Ideas, between Ideas and 
concrete things, or within any order of Being whatsoever, and en- 
tailing certain inevitable consequences both for Being and for 
knowledge ; and (2) that the “One” is the Idea of Unity, and the 
“Others” are all the other Forms whose individual ideal qualities 
represent types of diversity for all the orders of Being. 

The justification for this position is to be found in the first part 
of the dialogue. Nothing could be more clearly indicated than that 
there is a shift of emphasis from the old problem of universals vs. 
particulars to the more basic problem which is at the root of that 


relation—the essential connections of Ideas with each other. To 
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establish a union between the first and second parts of the Par- 
menides, it is not necessary to assume that the question is kept in 
identical form throughout. There is a real unity in the dialogue, but 
the key to that unity is not to be found in the connection of the 
sensible with the intelligible world. On the contrary, although the 
whole impetus of the discussion issues from the first problem of 
the Young Socrates: “How can a thing which is one still partake 
of contradictory predicates?” (Parm. 129a-130a), Parmenides is 
quick to show that the statement of the problem must be changed. 
Socrates’ own answer is that a particular may be a meeting place 
for opposed universals which are themselves absolutely separate 
and antithetical. But this answer evokes the same hasty scorn which 
Plato elsewhere shows for the sophistical quibbling over the con- 
tradictoriness of particulars (Philebus 14d-15a). There is nothing 
“wonderful” about the co-existence of opposite attributes in con- 
crete objects. What would be “amazing” indeed would be to dis- 
tinguish “abstract ideas, such as likeness and unlikeness, multiude 
and unity, rest and motion, and the like, and then show that they can 
be mingled and separated” (Parm. 12ge). The coherence between 
the two portions of the dialogue is effected by the ultimate return 
to this latter problem in the antinomies. The difficulty of the young 
Socrates cannot be met by positing separate ideal causes to explain 
the contradictory aspects of things. It is the communion of the 
ideal opposites themselves that forms the crucial issue of meta- 
physics. Therefore the discussion must be carried on “only with 
reference to what we conceive most entirely by the intellect and 
may call ideas” (135e). It is the examination of the relation of 
apparent contradictories, not in sensible things, but in the ideal 
realm itself, that forms the real aim of the antinomies. In a sense, 
then, the whole theme of the Parmenides is the “wonder” of the 
young Socrates. But whereas the dialogue begins with his position 
that the one and many and other opposites are incompatible only 
among the Forms, it ends with a clear realization of the necessary 
co-implication of Unity with Plurality, iberhaupt, as shown 
through examining the Idea of Unity, and the diversity of all the 
other Ideas. 

The value of the dialectic for the problem of the One and Many 


is that it leads to two important conclusions: First, that Unity as 
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such, divorced from all plurality, is neither possible in Being nor 
conceivable to thought ; and Second, that Unity-Plurality is but one 
pair of correlative ideal opposites, of which Motion-Rest, Same- 
ness-Otherness, Similarity-Dissimilarity, and Being-Non-Being 
are of equal importance. The ultimate outcome of the complicated 
argument in Parmenides B shows that it is impossible to do away 
with either of the pair of opposed categories by virtue of the fact 
that, under analysis, one always and inevitably presupposes the 
other. The method of the antinomies is to attempt the complete 
isolation of “the One” from every sort of multiplicity, and thus to 
discover the intrinsic nature of Oneness as simply and solely One- 
ness; and similarly, to deal with the diversity of other Ideas, void 
of any unifying factor of singleness. Let the One be one and only 
One—the single, undifferentiated notion of Oneness—and let the 
Many be a sheer many. But when such a method is actually ap- 
plied, the analysis of either Unity or Plurality always results either 
in the destruction of itself or in the appearance of the other as im- 
plied by it. The One and Many stand or fall together. 

To trace the intricate argument step-wise through each of the 
eight hypotheses would be a wearisome and unprofitable task. It 
is also, fortunately, an unnecessary one, both because of the excel- 
lent analyses of Professors Taylor and McKay, and also because 
the general structure of the argument is the same for each of the 
antinomies. In every instance the thesis is subjected to the same 
categories—those of Thaetetus 185c-d, Sophist and Parmenides 
129e. If the One-as-One or the One-as-Being is or is not, what 
follows for the One and the Others, under the concepts of Whole- 
Part, Motion-Rest, Identity-Diversity, Being-Non-Being? Yet, de- 
spite this duplication, some analysis is unavoidable, both because 
of the closeness of Plato’s reasoning and because of the real im- 
portance of each of the interlinked processes of the dialectic for 
the general conclusion. Thus, although the “devious passage” 
through “a fearful ocean of words” seems as thankless to us as to 
Parmenides himself, some examples from the antinomies must be 
examined in order to discover the very necessity of the ultimate 
conclusion. For the present purpose, four illustrations will serve to 
indicate the grounds for our final assertion—that in isolation Unity 


and Plurality are neither possible nor conceivable. 
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I. Hypothesis I (Parm. 137c-142b) effects the complete abstrac- 
tion of “the One” from all intrinsic or extrinsic diversity, and 
issues in its complete self-annihilation. All defining predicates, and 
the possibility of any added determinants, are excluded, and the 
“One” is interpreted as mere Oneness, further unqualified—a 
“bland unity of monotonous sameness”. From this strict isolation 
of the One from every kind of diversity it follows that all the 
modal characters essential to reality are successively denied as hav- 
ing any relevance, and step by step Unity is divested of the funda- 
mental elements of system and knowledge. The reductio ad ab- 
surdum takes the following form: 


A. Under the Categories of Whole and Part (137c-138a) 

If “the One” is One simply, it has no systematic character, no structure, 

and no internal content save itself; it is, then, neither part nor whole, 

But since there are absolutely no distinctions within it, it has no aspect 

of completeness—as “a whole of which no parts are wanting”—nor of 

organization and order—as the integration of parts into a summating 
unity (Parm,. 137c). 

1. All spatial attributes are inapplicable: limits, geometrical form, and 
position (137d-138c). “Mere” unity cannot be determined according to 
the modes of physical extension; if we think of it as limited, with 
beginning, middle, and end, or as circumscribed by figure, it is di- 
visible into parts; if we think of it as “in” Space, or located within 
a plural reality we think of space or reals as independent of it and 
surrounding it, so that it is “in other”. We shall then have to admit 
numerous relations between unity and what is outside it. Or if we 
think of it as self-contained like the circle, it will enter into a num- 
ber of complex relations between itself as containing and itself as 
contained, and internal multiplicity will be introduced into the original 
unity. 

B. Under the Categories of Motion and Rest (138c-139b) 
From Unity defined as possessing but one qualitative predicate, “one- 


2 


ness”, it follows that motion, in the sense of qualitative change, 
precluded. The One cannot change its character and still be one. 


18 


Motion further considered as change of position—whether relative 
(rotation around a center) or absolute (change of place)—is also 
denied automatically, by the exclusion of the part-whole relation. 

2. But Rest or immobility is also impossible to the One, for it can 


neither persevere “in the same state” nor remain in the same position, 
since it is not “anywhere”. 
C. Under the Categories of Identity and Difference (139b-c) 
The use of spatial predicates is now abandoned, and simple Unity is ex- 
amined under the pure categories of Identity and Difference. But it is 
immediately evident that these predicates cannot attach to bare unity. 
The One-as-One is neither identical with nor different from itself or 
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anything else. Two of these conclusions are obvious: the One cannot 
hat is less ap- 


the One cannot be different from the Others nor same 


be different from itself, nor same as the Not-One, W 
parent is that 
as itself. If, however, we realize that the One is literally only the One, 
] 


it evidently resists difference on two grounds: (1) difference is an added 
determinant: (2) difference is a relative term and sheer Unity is abso- 
lute. The One cannot be qualified by Otherness, for, to Plato, Other- 
ness is an attribute. The One, therefore, cannot enter into any rela- 
tions, even of difference, for it is its nature that, as simply One, it is 
apart from absolutely all plurality. By identical reasoning, the One 
tt be same with itself. For “the nature of the one is surely not the 
same as that of the same” (139d), and the addition of sameness is an 
admission of plurality. 
1. Qualitative Identity and Diversity (139e-142b). 
Similarity and dissimilarity denote partial identity or difference in some 
particular respect, and are therefore denied by the negation of Identity 
I i » 
and Diversity. The same reasoning is then extended to all quantitative 
predicates. 
2, Equality and Inequality, quantitative identity and difference in meas- 
3. Temporal likeness and unlikeness, identity and difference of age. 
It is upon the last argument, however, that the final destruction of 
bare Unity turns. The One cannot enter into any temporal relation, 
or enjoy any predicate implying either succession or simultaneity, be- 
cause either contemporaneousness or successiveness in time implies 
the added qualifications of Identity or Difference, and therefore the One 
cannot be before, after, or simultaneous with anything, even itself. But 
if this is true, we can only say of Unity that it neither has been, nor was, 
and, still more important, we cannot even say that it is. It simply 
does not exist at all. For ‘to be’ means to partake at least of the 
present, and if the One is not at all then it is completely unreal. And 
if unreal, then it cannot have any quality, even Oneness. We begin 
with a tautology asserted as denoting only one significant concept, and 
we end with the destruction of that tautology. 

Thus the attempt to divorce Unity from any kind of plurality 
results in the destruction of the One. If there is no basis for the 
distinction of Unity from anything else (the consequence of deny- 
ing the category of difference) and if it does not partake of Being 
or any quality, two serious conclusions follow: (a) The One is 
impossible; it cannot even be itself or one; (b) it is absolutely 
unknowable and nothing can be affirmed of it in judgment. For all 
assertion, as the Sophist insists (251b ff), implies some plurality 
and relation, a connection among concepts—the possibility of dis- 
tinguishing the subject from what is not itself and of adding predi- 


cates to it. Therefore, if we deny of Unity all determination save 
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mere oneness, we shall be forced to negate not only the attributes 
supposed to be contradictory of that Unity—part, motion, change, 
difference, and dissimilarity—but also the very defining characters 
of any Idea—wholeness, self-identity, changelessness. Unity then 
becomes a mere zero, an unqualified ‘that’ of which eventually we 
cannot even say that it is one. Sheer unity is impossible and mean- 
ingless without plurality. 

II. The early portion of Hypothesis IV (Parm. 159-160b) and 
all of Hypothesis VIII (Parm. 165e-166c) apply an identical 
method of isolation to the Many, with the same disastrous results. 
Hypothesis IV examines the consequences for the Many if the 
One is, separate from the Others, and if, therefore, the Others exist 
entirely apart from the One; Hypothesis VIII seeks to determine 
the outcome if the Others exist and the One does not. The meaning 
of the two hypotheses is substantially the same. Plurality is now 
conceived as a mere manifold to which all Unity is inapplicable. 
But when thus completely divested of Oneness, the Many them- 
selves disappear. For the very idea of ‘manyness’ is a numerical 
concept implying the existence of diverse individual entities, each 
of which is itself one. The only alternative is chaos, which is cer- 
tainly not a ‘many’ at all, in which nothing is separated or distinct, 
and which is therefore not in any sense a plurality. The very pos- 
sibility of the Many requires “the One” as its correlate. If the 
other Ideas have not a unity of their own, they are not Ideas; they 
are nothing. 

For knowledge, the result of thus separating the Many from 
Unity is sheer scepticism. If the Others have no Unity it is hope- 
less to try to judge of them. As Taylor states the enigma, “It is 
ultimately impossible to predicate anything whatever of the Mani- 
fold. For if any one predicate can be affirmed of them they have 
so far just that Unity and stability which we have refused to 
ascribe to them, and if both sides of a contradiction be asserted 
of them . . . they have it twice over. . . . The Many because they 
have no unity, like the One because it has nothing else, are merely 
non-existent and unknowable”.® All of the general modalities of 
reality which were denied of the One are successively denied of 


* Mind, N.S. 21, Jan. 1897, p. 17 
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the Many. The conclusion is complete nothingness; if there is no 
Unitv “the Others neither are nor appear to be any of these” 
(Parm. 166b). 

Thus the outcome of separating Unity from Plurality is nihilism 
for both categories. If we destroy one, we destroy the other. The 
two are entirely co-implicative. But the method of proof which 
Plato uses is double: We have said that the absolute interdepend- 
ence of the One and the Many is proved through the fact that an 
analysis of either results in one of two possibilities : the destruction 
of itself or the appearance of the other. The first of these results 
has been shown; the second still remains to be examined. A third 
and fourth example from the Parmenides make clear the possibility 
of actually eliciting Unity from Plurality and Plurality from the 
One. The presence of diversity within Unity follows on a con- 
sideration of Unity, not merely as One, but as also real: the further 
inherence of Unity within plurality is consequent on admitting the 


“being” of the Many. Hypothesis II (142b-155e) shows that if 
the One have, in addition to its Unity, the essential qualification of 
3eing, the very analysis of Unity, without any further reference 
beyond itself, reveals a number of internal and external differences 
and a plurality of validly applicable predicates and relations; 
Hypothesis III (157b-159b) proves that if the Others are truly 
real they partake necessarily of Unity as the condition of their 
being a Many. 

III. The result of Hypothesis I, where Unity was made to be 
merely Unity, was the impossibility of Unity itself, consequent on 
the denial of its reality. Therefore if the One is, at all, even as one, 
it must at least have Being. The One-as-real is therefore made the 
subject of the second inquiry, and we pass from the tautology to 
the ampliative statement that “One partakes of Being” (142b). 
But a simple analysis of such a proposition reveals at once the im- 
plication of a plurality of characters within that one, so that many 
Ideas are essentially related to the Idea of Unity, formerly sup- 
posed to be single. In the first place, Being and Unity are for Plato 
two distinct concepts, and a comparison of them gives rise to the 
concept of difference (142c). The One then appears as a whole 


whose parts are Reality and Oneness, and a consideration of the 
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two effects a realization of Number (142c-144b). In the Ideas of 
3eing, Unity, Difference, there is the possibility of counting—one, 
two, three—and from the multiplication and division of these num- 
bers the whole arithmetical series can be drawn. Thus the One will 
be both One and infinite: a whole and a concourse of innumerable 
parts, and “nothing else is so much divided” as this single Idea 
which, in Hypothesis I, appeared indivisible (144b). Its internal 
nature is now shown to contain diversity simply by virtue of its 
being at all. The important point in this somewhat obsolete mathe- 
matical deduction is the fact that if the One be admitted to be 
actually real, there is immediately the possibility of internal dis- 
tinction, synthetic judgment, and the internal use of the category 
of difference. From this admitted systematic character of the con- 
cept it then follows that all of the pairs of categories denied of 
Unity in the first instance are now necessarily predicable of it. To 
analyse them all again would be superfluous. The relevant point is 


latin 


that when Unity and Plurality are seen as correlative, the other 


categories appear as necessarily conjoined. Thus the salient fea- 
tures of the second Hypothesis are: (1) that if the One be consid- 
ered as real, its being involves a plurality of modal characters ; and 
(2) that the nature of that plurality takes the form of certain rela- 
tional features which occur in seemingly contradictory pairs. 
IV. The identical result follows for the Many. From Hypothe- 
ses IV and VIII it follows that the Others, considered as sheer 


diversity, were destroyed, and disappeared in indefiniteness. In 


Hypothesis III (157b-159b) it is apparent that if the Many exist at 
all, it is exactly because they are a plurality of Ones with parts, 
each of which in turn is one, that they are distinguishable from 
the One which is single. Therefore each of the things which are 
other than the One must be a “perfect whole which has parts” 
(157e). The plurality of the manifold must have Unity within each 
part to effect the internal division into Many. But, moreover, each 
of the Many is one ina double sense: it is a single entity, and it is 
a complete whole, a systematic unit of subordinate systems. Thus 
if there is any reality in the Many at all, the Others must partake of 
Unity so that each “part is a part .. . of a single form («2éa) and 


single concept which we call a whole, a perfect unity created out of 
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all” (157d-e).® On our interpretation of the Many as Ideas, a 
striking analogy with the Philebus is clear. Each Idea other than 
One is also a unity in itself, composed of related Ideas each of 
which is also one. The basis for the valid analysis and synthesis of 
concepts is the inherent unity within all Ideas which holds them into 
a strict order and connection. It is this unity which is given a for- 
mal ground in the Parmenides, in the condition that while any Idea 
may have many members its nature is organic rather than chaotic. 
For the plurality within any Form is ordered in a stringent rela- 
tion, so that “when each part becomes a part straightway the parts 
are limited in relation to each other and to the whole, and the whole 
in relation to the parts” (158c). We can perform the division of 
Ideas “at the joints”, as the Phaedrus demands, because the func- 
tion of Unity within the ideal complexity is the introduction of 
order and system. The Others derive their systematic character ; 
“their own nature when they are left to themselves gives them no 
limits”, but “from the one and the union of themselves with it 
there arises .. . something different within themselves which give 
them a limitation in relation to one another” (Parm. 158d). For 
this reason the order of division in the Philebus is imperative; 
analysis does not destroy the unity of the concept, as the earlier 
part of the dialogue suggested (Phil. 15a) ; rather it is Unity which 
makes the division possible. Because of the structural arrangement 
of the parts in a manner consistent with wholeness, the regular 
progression from one concept to two and from the two to their 
component parts is categorical; it must be in just such an order. 
The advance of the Parmenides beyond the Philebus, however, is 
that the Philebus assumes both Unity and Plurality in a concept 
when it divides in a logical analysis; the Parmenides shows that 
from the very nature of plurality the existence of many Ideas pre- 


the formal basis of all 


suppose such organic unities. It adds 
dialectic : That there is no One without a Many, and no Many with- 
out a One. 

Thus the method of proof is complete. The One and Many are 
revealed as completely interdependent ; they appear and disappear 


*The passage quoted is, of course, further proof that the dialectic deals 
entirely with Ideas, and not with the sensible world. 
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together. Isolate either from the other and both are destroyed; 
admit the reality of either and the other is found to be implied asa 


necessary condition of its very being. 


It remains to sum up the general conclusions of the dialogue 
for metaphysics and epistemology, and to show the bearing of the 
dialectic upon the whole of Plato’s philosophy. For the Parmenides 
is not a sporadic argument thrust disconnectedly into the general 
body of Platonic thought. Its treatment by scholars as a strange 
phenomenon, marring the dialogues by its lack of real relevance, 
shows gross misunderstanding of certain essential features of 
Plato’s thought. For the antinomies present, as completely as 
Plato’s plastic mind ever discovered them, final conclusions on the 
evasive problem of the One and Many. The lack of repetition in 
the other dialogues should not suggest that Plato regarded the 
argument as a mere feat of dialectic. For the very completeness of 
the hypotheses surely shows that here Plato has said all that was 
to be said on the subject. Nothing could be gained by a continual 
restatement in other passages of what had already been thoroughly 
and exhaustively analysed. The conclusions, though not dog- 
matically stated, are implicit in the argument, and they are of im- 
mense significance both for being and for knowledge. To these 
general conclusions we must now turn. 

In the ensuing discussion, three general conclusions will be for- 
mulated on the basis of the antinomies, with three significant 
implications, both for Platonism and for philosophy itself. The 
first states the import of the One and Many for Being; the second 
relates Unity and Plurality to knowledge; the third delineates the 
general categoreal framework within which all reality has both its 
being and its truth. Thus the winding path of the dialectic, by 
leading the mind through all of the consequences of the initial 
thesis, brings one to a strong conception of Unity and Plurality 
in their relation to Being and truth, and also indicates their position 
within that general categoreal network which runs through all the 
realm of discourse, binding together all things, as the vowels of 
the alphabet link into articulate syllables the infinite vagaries of 


speech (Sophist 253a). 
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1. Unity without Plurality or Plurality without Unity is impos- 
sible and self-destructive. For the reality of the One-as-Being in- 
volves the enjoyment of plural characters (Hypothesis 11) ; and the 
reality of the Many, distinct from the One, requires the separative 
and unifying function of the One to save them from the chaos of 
the indeterminate (Hypothesis IV and VIII). 

Thus the first conclusion of the antinomies shows that Unity 
and Plurality are essential conditions of Being. The very reality 
of the One and Many themselves is constituted by their mutual 
dependence. The seeming contradiction raised by the Republic and 
the Philebus receives at last its conclusive answer: The dilemma 
of the One and Many is no sophistical problem; it is an ultimate 
antithesis for all being, implicit in the fundamental nature of Unity 
and Plurality as such. All particular enigmas—‘‘How can this par- 
ticular Form, Man or Ox, be both a one and a many?” or “How 
can I, Protarchus, be both one and many ?”—are but instances of 
a more basic query: “How can the Idea of Unity, by which all 
things are made one, be also many ; and how can all the other Ideas, 
in whose causal efficacy lies the infinite variety of the world, each 
be one?” Thus the solution to all special conundrums is to be found 
in the answer of the Parmenides: Because there is no one without a 
many and no many without a one. These two aspects—identity and 
diversity—are coextensive throughout being. The antinomies sup- 
port the position of Thaetetus 185a-d: Unity and Plurality are 
necessary modal characters, “common to all things”. The Parmen- 
ides shows that there can be no Unity without Plurality and no 
Plurality without Unity wherever either occurs; the Thaetetus 
shows that they occur everywhere. We have, then, the final answer 
to the original riddle: All things are, it is true, both a one and a 
many; yet these are not contradictory aspects but so thoroughly 
interdependent that the denial of either means the impossibility 
of the other. The question can never take the form, “Is the Idea 
or concrete thing one or many ?”, for the whole aim of the Parmen- 
ides is to show the futility of just such a separation. Its conclusion 
frees us from such sophistical dilemmas and leaves us with the 
more constructive problem of the Philebus: the scientific deter- 


mination of the exact nature and amount of plurality and unity 
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within any real thing. We must discover by careful analysis “not 
only that the original unit is one and many . . . but just how many it 
is” (Phil. 16d). 

The metaphysical significance of this first conclusion is further 
shown in the close association of Unity and Plurality with the 
concepts of Whole and Part. One and Many are basically organic 
ways of dealing with reality, and all forms of Being, in so far as 
they partake of these categories, are orderly, systematic and 
integral. For Unity and Plurality are inseparable from the twin 
concepts of Whole and Part which reappear and disappear with 
the One and Many. When all Plurality is denied of the One (Hy- 
pothesis I), the Whole-Part relation is the first to be destroyed; 
and the central theme of Hypothesis III is that if the Many exist 
they exist as whole of parts, definite structures with a prevailing 
mode of Unity, in which each part is related both to the whole and 
to the other constitutive elements. Thus in showing the necessity of 
Unity and Plurality as categoreal conditions of Being, Plato is 
reaffirming the organic nature of reality. Wherever in the dialogues 
we meet with existent things, they present themselves as system- 
atic, with an inherent structure and organization. If the real is an 
Idea, then the analysis of its content reveals it as a generic essence, 
whose whole nature is a strict interrelation among subordinate 
universals, each of which is something for itself, for its subclasses, 
and for the genus. If it is a particular, such as an individual man, 
the “right and left parts, the front parts and back parts” and all 
the manifold organs and qualities are so combined as to make a 
person, of whom Socrates can say, “We are here, seven persons, 
of whom I am one, a man partaking also of Unity” (Parm. 
129c-d). If it is a soul which has truly attained to being and truth, 
all of its three capacities are directed toward the unity prescribed 
by reason; yet courage and appetite remain contributory and con- 
stitutive elements, combined in “friendly harmony” (Rep. 442c). 
The true state is that whose diversity is infused with unity, and, 
conversely, whose perfect order is a reflection of the many natures 
of its component members. Each individual is performing his own 
specific function for the sake of a single whole, and deriving his 
own highest fulfilment from his position within the system. The 


cosmos, the fairest and most perfectly unified of all created things, 
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achieves its very perfection in the completeness of its species, the 
wealth of Forms copied in the matrix of Becoming. So far are 
Unity and Plurality from being exclusive, that it is only when 
Oneness is qualified by the richness of elements and by added 
meanings that it is saved from being a “bland unity of monotonous 
sameness”, and only when the Many are ordered into Unities that 
they are determinate, and rescued from chaos. 

2. Unity without Plurality, or Plurality without Unity, 1s un- 
knowable. The intelligibility of the One and Many depends on 
their reciprocal relation. 

The predicament for knowledge consequent on the separation of 
the One from the Many is scepticism. If all plurality is abstracted 
from Unity, the One remains a sheer identity, incomprehensible 
and meaningless ; from the standpoint of predication, it is nothing. 
In the first Hypothesis no additional qualifications are admitted to 
characterize the One, with the result that all of the abstract rela- 
tions are denied, and the inevitable conclusion follows, “the One is 
neither named nor described nor thought nor known” (Parm. 
142a). It cannot be distinguished from anything, nor compared 
with anything, nor can a single attribute be asserted of its 
tautologous essence. There is, then, no possible form of judgment, 
either positive or negative, of which it can be the subject. In the 
second hypothesis where plurality is admitted through the addition 
of Being to Unity these logical categories reappear and all are 
applicable. Similarly for the Many, the eighth Hypothesis shows 
that where a plurality is divested of all Unity it becomes a mere 
indeterminateness, to which all attributes are irrelevant; where 
Unity is granted (Hypothesis III) the same categories, before 
denied, are necessarily implicated in all of the Others. 

Thus the situation for knowledge which is pictured in the Par- 
menides is: 

Either Unity implies Plurality, or the One is unknowable. 

Either Plurality implies Unity, or the Many are unknowable. 
There are, then, two stringent requirements basic to all objects of 
knowledge : the existence of concepts in distinction to one another 
(Unity within Plurality), and the possibility of added determinants 
(Plurality within Unity). 

(A) Unity Within Plurality in the Object of Knowledge-—One 
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persistent theme throughout the Parmenides is the absolute neces- 
sity for unity within anything considered as a subject for judg- 
ment. The object of knowledge must have as its first primary 
requisite the character of being a single logical entity, to whose 
nucleus of definite stability, complementary predicates can be 
referred. The most striking significance of the negative portion 
of the dialectic, where the thesis “The One is” is denied,” lies in 
the fact that even though the One be conceded as non-existent, it 
must nevertheless be one, or we can not even deny it. It may have 
no metaphysical reality within the sphere of Being; but if it is to 
have any status at all, even as unreal, it must be one determinate 
and unified object of thought, of which we can meaningfully deny 
those qualities pertinent to existence. Even to reject the One is 
equivalent to asserting it as one; our denial implies negative de- 
termination and limitation, and an essential significance for all the 
negative judgments. The discussion of Non-Being in Sophist 237¢ 
ff. is a further case in point. Where Non-Being is interpreted as 
sheer nothing it cannot be judged at all, even negatively. We cannot 
so much as assert that “it is not”, for such a proposition presup- 
poses an object of reference which is single—a numerical whole. 
On the denial of at least a logical Unity, Non-Being, it becomes 
simply a “thing inconceivable” (238c). 

(B) Plurality within Unity in the Object of Knowledge— 
Wherever such a necessary logical Unity is posited as a pre- 
condition of judgment, immediately a plurality of assertions can 
be made. The extreme case, which is most convincing for proof, 
is that of Unity conceived as not existing at all, except as a subject 
for denial. In Hypothesis V (Parm. 160b-163b), as soon as unity 
is granted to the non-existent One, a number of significant proposi- 
tions can be asserted. All of the judgments involving Part-Whole, 
Identity-Difference, Likeness-Unlikeness, Being- Non-Being are at 
once predicable of it. In short, for any significant proposition, 
whether positive or negative, there are many purely formal rela- 
tions into which it must enter, and a plurality of necessary judg- 
ments which must be made of it. 

But a further result is also consequent on the admission of the 


"Hypotheses V-VIII. Of the four later Hypotheses only the eighth is 
analysed above. 
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very possibility of knowledge. When the One or the Many are 
knowable, four pairs of co-relative Ideas make their appearance, 
and when they are unknowable these same relations are denied. If, 
then, we assume that we can know either the One or any other 
Idea, we shall find necessarily predicable of it those contradictory 
pairs of formal categories which form the main divisions of the 
argument of the Parmenides. We have not attempted to follow out 
the subtle reasoning showing how these other pairs of contradic- 
tories, like Unity and Plurality, stand or fall together (how, for 
example, identity always implies difference) for the very good rea- 
son that in the Parmenides the proofs are largely sophistical. The 
argument that likeness implies unlikeness is based on an inter- 
pretation of Identity and Difference as qualities, predicable at- 
tributively of the objects to which they apply. Both the One and 
the Many in being different from one another are alike in possess- 
ing difference, and then, since identity and difference are op- 
posites, they must be unlike in possessing identity. But whatever 
their proof, it is apparent that to Plato they are mutually impli- 
cative—that whenever we deny motion we deny rest, and whenever 
we affirm Being we also affirm Non-Being. Moreover the affirmation 
of the pairs of notions occurs only when we affirm the reality of both 
Unity and Plurality, and when we do affirm this there is knowledge. 
Hence we are justified in drawing still a third conclusion: 

3. Unity-Plurality is but one of several such pairs of seeming 
contradictories. (A) All of these are co-extensive through the Real 
as necessary conditions of Being. (B) These co-relative categories 
are also the abstract relations behind all thought, and the ultimate 
conditions for knowledge. 

(A) The categories as necessary conditions for Being.—The 
dichotomy of the One and Many is not unique; it is inseparable 
from a series ef formal antitheses, of equal ultimacy, all of which 
are equally essential to Being. The suggestion in the Parmenides of 
the interdependence, not only of Unity and Plurality, but also of 
Being-Non-Being, Identity-Difference, Rest-Motion, Likeness- 
Unlikeness, together with the assertion of the Thaetetus (185a-c) 
that these are universal yévy, “common to all things”, leads to a 
final conception of the relational structure of Being, and the solu- 


tion to the problem of Unity and Multiplicity. Reality manifests 
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everywhere two general and universal characters—absoluteness 
and relation, self-identity and diversity. The argument of the 
Parmenides thus far shows Unity and Plurality omnipresent and 
co-relative throughout all Being, by proving on formal grounds the 
absolute impossibility of isolating either the One or the Many. But 
Identity (sameness) as well as Unity is a categoreal feature of the 
real, a necessary principle of distinctness and individuality ; while 
Rest, the attribute of “never leaving self”, is the supplementary 
specification of permanence (Sophist 249b-c). The interweaving of 
these universal classes is the first ultimate aspect of Being, 
schematic modes constitutive of private status and individuality 
within the passage and impermanence of flux. But with the further 
qualification of Being as throughout relational, other categories 
become implicated in the pattern of reality. To the law of Rest is 
joined the universal feature of Motion. Every Idea, for example, 
in relation to its own essence, is fixed; in its communion with 
Forms other than self, in its compelling effect on knowing minds, 
in its presence within particulars, it is moving, outside itself. 
Similarly the category of Difference, internal as well as external, 
must complement the category of Identity, so that every real is 
a plurality of Being as well as an infinity of Non-Being. Likewise, 
to be same with Self is ipso facto to be other than the Not-Self. The 
Parmenides, the Sophist, the Thaetetus, all represent one consistent 
strain of thought: the co-implication of apparent contradiction 
within the woof of all reality. 

Yet a certain dubiousness still remains in the metaphysical situa- 
tion. In designating all these pairs of formal antitheses as legisla- 
tive for reality, are we not asserting the basic contradictoriness of 
Being? Are we not making the universe irrational, self-refuting, 
ridiculous, and is not Plato deserting the principle of contradiction 
so strongly maintained in the Phaedo? It is in answering this 
conundrum that the Parmenides reaches the climax of its insight, 
and goes beyond the mere assertion of categories to the real root 
of the problem. For it shows by analysing the pure concepts them- 
selves that the contradiction is not in combining the supposed anti- 
theses but in separating them. We may affirm or we may deny them 


altogether, but we can neither affirm nor deny one without the 
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other. For Unity and Plurality such isolation was shown to end 
in absurdity, in the complete annihilation of the separated category 
itself. The method of reductio ad absurdum is not, in the Par- 
menides, directly applied to the other categories, but their mutual 
interdependence in appearing or disappearing together shows 
clearly the trend of the proof. With identical results, Plato might 
have taken any one of the categories other than Unity as his 
initial premise (as, in fact, Parmenides 136a-d clearly shows), and 
by affirming it in separation from its correlate he might have 
effected the same absurd conclusions which follow from bare 
Unity. He might have begun the antinomies with ‘Rest is’ or ‘Same- 
ness is’ and shown equally preposterous results. Indeed, we have 
examples in the other dialogues of just such a method, proving 
that any one of these basic notions without its complementary leads 
to impossible consequences. The Sophist (237a-238d) disjoins 
Non-Being from Being with the result that all sorts of contradic- 
tions follow : Either Non-Being has an essential reference to Being 


} 
I 


or we must admit that it is “impossible rightly to utter or say or 
think of Non-Being .. . but it is a thing inconceivable, inexpressible, 
unspeakable, irrational” (Sophist 238c). Similarly, if only Rest be 
predicated of Being, and if that motionlessness be separated entirely 
from motion of any kind, one is forced to concede that “Motion 
and soul and mind are really not present to absolute being, that it 
neither lives nor thinks, but awful and holy, devoid of mind, is 
fixed and immovable” (Sophist 238e-249a). If, on the other hand, 
we grant Motion only without Rest, then we deny all “sameness of 
quality or nature or relations” (Sophist 249c). The value of the 
Parmenides is that it proves that the assertion of both pairs of cate- 
gories is validated by purely formal conditions among the very con- 
cepts, that those very Ideas themselves are impossible in abstraction 
from each other, and that the denial of any one of them lands us in 
contradiction, nonentity, and scepticism. 


Thus the conclusion from the dialectic of the Parmenides, so far 


as Being is concerned, is the strong affirmation of what Professor 
Morris Cohen in contemporary thought calls the “principle of 
1 . ” 66 ° ° . ° . ° ° 

Polarity’—the “principle that opposite categories like identity 


and difference, rest and motion, individuality and universality, etc., 
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must always be kept together though never identified.* It asserts 
for metaphysics that these general categories of relation which are 
“indispensably relevant to the analysis of everything that is” 
occur in opposite pairs, which though commonly supposed to be 
mutually contradictory, are actually mutually dependent. As Cohen 
expresses it: 

The principle of polarity calls attention to the fact that the traditional 

dilemmas on which people have for a long time taken opposite stands 

generally rest on difficulties rather than real contradictions and that 
yositive gains in philosophy can be made, not by trying simply to prove 
hat one side or the other is the truth, but by trying to get at the dif- 


ficulty and determining in what respect and to what extent each side 


' 

’ 

¢ 
t 


1S jusified. 
This is the literal method of the Parmenides: the examination of 
a difficulty, and the resolution of what had appeared to be a con- 
tradiction into a strict relation between opposed but inseparable 
categories, by showing the fatal consequences for Being of denying 
either. The result of the analysis is the conclusion that any entity, 
in being to any degree real, occupies a position of polarity relative 
to certain paired opposites. Though the Platonic list fails to include 
certain relations introduced by later and more _ sophisticated 
thought, the implication of the dialetic is exactly that expressed 
by Cohen, when he says that 

opposites such as immediacy and mediation, unity and plurality, the 

] l, actual and possible, etc., like the 


fixed and the flux, ideal and real, 


positive and ... negative poles of a magnet, all involve each 


other when applied to any significant entity.” 


In short, any actual thing when subjected to an analysis will reveal 
a balance between these necessary categories, each compresent with 
the other, yet mutually distinct. 

It is just this distinctness of the “ideal opposites” that saves the 
Platonic theory of categories from real confusion and contradic- 
tion. The One and Many, Rest and Motion, Identity and Differ- 
ence are never merged, but remain ideally opposed concepts, rep- 
resenting the extremes of complementary relations between which 
all forms of actuality must lie. There is no higher category which 

* Reason and Nature, Preface, p. xi 


* The phrase is Professor Whitehead’s. Cf. Religion in the Making 
” Op. cit., 165 
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absorbs their separateness, just as there is no actual entity in 
which Unity is Plurality, or multiplicity unity. The oneness of an 
object may be an integration of many elements, but the Unity itself 
is not plural. Plato is careful to make it quite clear in the Sophist 


(2s6a-b) that he is never abandoning the principle of contradic- 


tion : 
We must admit that motion is the same and not the same, and we must 
not be disturbed thereby; for when we say it is the same and not the 
same we do not use the words alike. When we call it the same, we do 
so because it partakes of the same in relation to itself, and when we call 
it not the same we do so on account of its participation in the other, 


by which it is separated from the same and becomes not that but other 


so that it is correctly spoken of in turn as not the same 
Similarly, if a real both is and is not, the antithesis refers to two 
distinct and irreducible causes: it is through participation in Being, 
and it is not through communion with Non-Being. The “polarity” 
of a thing is always an admission of two distinct aspects of its 
nature which are interdependent but not identical. Plato is in all 
points careful to preserve essential distinctions and never to muddle 
concepts. He is no Hegelian. Unity is not Plurality nor are the 
two merged in any “higher synthesis”. He avoids “the indecent 
confusion at which we arrive if we violate the principle of contra- 
diction and try to wipe out the distinctions of the understanding”’.™ 
It is, indeed, from the very insistence on keeping distinctions sharp 
that the dialectic of the Parmenides arises. The Parmenidean 
school had used Unity to cover a hidden multiplicity, just as 
Heracleiteans in their passion for flux had overlooked the element 
of Unity which a plurality of elements implied. It is Plato’s con- 
tribution to return to its proper status and function the category 
neglected by each of the contending parties, and to show the neces- 
sity for independence. 

(B) The categories as necessary conditions for knowledge.— 
The dialectic has equally significant results for knowledge. For 
the hypotheses are not only a search into the ultimate architectural 
pattern of all reality, but also an analysis of an ideal logical pro- 
cedure. The possibility of knowledge, as it appears in the anti- 
nomies, is the ability to apply validly both of each pair of categories. 
Hence Unity-Plurality, Identity-Difference, Likeness-Unlikeness, 


11 ~ 
Cohen, « Pp. cit., 100. 
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Rest-Motion are conceived, not as ontological ultimates only, but 
also as principles of a pure methodology of reasoning. From its 
logical perspective the whole inquiry into the nature of Unity is 
simply an examination of one of the several formal categories of 
thought—what Natorp calls Grundbegriffe and what we may desig- 
nate as laws of thought. The analysis of Unity, for example, is an 
attempt to examine one of the basic conditions of logical implication, 
For if Unity really be a prerequisite of any actual thing, the analysis 
and synthesis of any object of thought must always move toward 
the detection of logical order and systematic structure. Such, of 
course, is the object of all dialectic—the discovery of common unify- 
ing principles within particulars, based on the classification and di- 
vision of concepts. 

But the perfection of such Unity requires the functioning of 
all the other categories as well. The a priori rule for all pure judg- 
ment of concepts and hence ultimately of all empirical assertion as 
well, is the interweaving of these Grundbegriffe themselves, the 
constant employment in the clarification of thought of both pairs 
of all these concepts: to say what the object of knowledge is (to 
define it), what it is not (to contrast it), what it is like (to compare 
it), and what it is unlike, what it is, relative to others ( Motion or 
power ), and what it is for self (Rest). For any Idea we must be 
able to determine it precisely according to these abstract universal 
relations. In fine, each Idea is a conceptual whole whose essence 
and whose implications with other universals must be made clear 
through reasoning according to these methodological principles. 
The strict necessity of applying these rules of procedure, the 
Sophist shows, extends even to the logical concepts themselves. 
Being, for example, must be shown to be “other than” Rest and 
Motion and “same” only with itself. The complete differentiation 
of all Ideas—even of the differentiating concepts themselves—is the 
first condition of exact and accurate thought. To this end the cate- 
gories of the Parmenides are not only classes but dynamic rules for 
rational progression, the regulative principles of discourse—in fact 
the very structure of formal reasoning. 

Similarly these same abstract relations characterize the process 


of “reasoned sensation” described in the Thaetetus (185 ff.) They 


are the possibilities of unity within perceptual knowledge. The data 


n 
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of sense are atomic, a bombardment of isolated impressions of 
sight, sound, and taste, unoriented and unrelated to each other. The 
essential distinction between such rudimentary empirical experi- 
ence and rational, ordered perception, lies in just the functioning 
of relational concepts, which make clear the continuity implicit 
within the discrete manifold yielded by the separate senses. There 
is a high specificity about sensation; “it is impossible to perceive 
through one sense what you perceive through another” (7haetetus 
185a). The various qualities come dissociated, and they must be 
related through those “notions common to all things”. For there 
are universal relations prevailing among the objects of sense, and 
they are the identical relations which also form the most general 
type of order among concepts. Because of them we can judge of em- 
pirical qualities in the same systematic way that we can analyse 
universals. In regard to a sound and a color we can say first that 
they both are, and are related through participation in Being; that 
each is “different from each other and same as itself’; that “both 
are together two and each separately is one’: we can ascertain 
completely “the manner in which they are like and unlike each 
other” (Thaet. 185-186). Thus Being-Non-Being, Likeness-Un- 
likeness, Identity-Difference, Unity and Plurality, are the condi- 
tions for unifying and distinguishing perceptions of fact, just as 
they are the rules of order for the relations of concepts. The es- 
sence of all reasoning, therefore, is relational, and it is just this 
tendency toward connection and system that differentiates all kinds 
of thought—even that most primitive kind which is rooted in sensa- 
tion—from sheer passive receptivity. All knowledge rests on the 
pure ground of ultimate categories which are not only universal 
classes, but are, as well, predictive of a logical process. They lay 
upon the science of concepts and the logic of sensible experience 
the trend of its development. They are “methods of procedure by 
means of which the investigation of phenomena is directed and 
unified ; mental platforms, so to speak, from which we are able to 
survey and coordinate eventual experience’’.'? 

Thus the tedious method of dialectic leads to conclusions of 
the highest philosophic importance, both for Being and for know- 
ledge. The alternative to Plato’s own implicit conclusions is clear: 


“D. S. Mackay, Mind in the Parmenides, 17. 
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The facile reduction of the Universe to any single principle— 
whether Unity or plurality—is inadequate to explain the complex- 
ity of the metaphysical situation, or to suggest a method of reason- 
ing that will lead beyond the chaos of scepticism. The way of 
thought lies in the cautious and critical interweaving of basic 
notions, by a method that shall be precise, both in perceiving rela- 
tions and in preserving essential distinctions. The alternative for 
reality is indeterminateness and for knowledge ignorance. In this 
correct procedure completeness and painstaking analysis are im- 
perative, however “laborious a pastime” it may be. The strictness 
of necessity and the final breadth of insight follow from the very 
thoroughness of the dialectic. Hence there is no need of apology 
to the reader for the length of this essay, for “except by this 
devious passage through all things, the mind cannot attain to 
truth”. 

(Mrs.) Merve G. WALKER 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





WHAT JAMES’S PHILOSOPHICAL ORIENTATION 
OWED TO LOTZE' 


PERUSAL of the numerous titles and copiously annotated 

and interleaved volumes constituting the private library of 
William James, shows him to have been not only an exceptionally 
wide reader, but a thorough student as well. This is all the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that all this activity was crammed 
into a life harassed by recurring illnesses, the usual preoccupations 
of a family head, a steady and voluminous correspondence, persist- 
ent writing and lecturing, and the rigors of the academic profes- 
sion. The full scope of the men and works from which James 
derived inspiration is recorded in exemplary fashion in Professor 
Perry's recent definitive work on James.’ It is the purpose of the 
present article to develop in greater detail than the comprehensive 
nature of Professor Perry’s task permitted, the influence on James 
of a single thinker. That thinker is Rudolph Hermann Lotze.’ 

In the last decade and a half Lotze’s works have been steadily 
accumulating dust on library shelves, with the result that he is 
little more than a barely recognizable name to most younger mem- 
bers of the present generation of American philosophers. Even so, 
one may hazard the prediction that the ultimate verdict of history 
will be one more consonant with the intrinsic importance and 
pervasive influence of his ideas. For, the generation of Windel- 
band, Rickert, Wundt, Falckenberg, Hermann Cohen, Stumpf, T. 
H. Green, Bradley, Bosanquet, Caird, Royce, James, Santayana,* 
and Dewey, in his younger days, found in Lotze a respected and 
challenging teacher. His ideas continued to be a powerful ferment 

* This paper is the second in a series of four studies of Lotze’s influence 
on William James. The first, entitled, “Lotze’s Influence on the Psychology 
of William James”, appeared in Psych. Rev., XLIII (1936), 235-257. The 
third and fourth, entitled, respectively, “Lotze as a Factor in the Develop- 
ment of James’s Pluralism and Radical Empiricism”, and, “Lotze’s In- 
fluence on the Pragmatism and Practical Philosophy of William James”, 
will appear shortly 


_ The Thought and Character of William James, 2 vols., Boston, 1935. 
The author enjoyed the privilege of access to the books and other ma- 
terials in the Library of William James contained in Widener Library, 
Harvard University. This was rendered possible through the courteous 
permission granted by Mr. Henry James, and Professor R. B. Perry. 

_ Santayana wrote his doctoral thesis at Harvard on the subject: “Lotze’s 
System of Philos phy”. Early in his career he published an article entitled, 


“Lotze’s Moral Idealism”. Mind, XV (18090), 191-212. 
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along many fronts in Continental, British, and American philoso- 


phy up to the World War. 


James’s acquaintance with Lotze’s works—th 


here is no evidence 
to suggest that he ever met the man—began as early as 1867, when 
James, then twenty-five years of age, acquired a copy of Lotze’s 
celebrated Medicinische Psychologie { 1852 a To all appearances he 
fell to work upon it at once. The more popular Mikrokosmus 
(1856-58) James secured in 1876; during the ‘Sos and ‘gos he 
employed the English translation of this work as a text and refer- 
ence work in various courses at Harvard and Radcliffe. The large 
Logik (1874) and Metaphysik (1879), together comprising Lotze’s 


mature “System”, and the Bosanquet translations thereof 


, James 
added to his library immediately upon publication, and gave prompt 
and critical attention to both.’ The series of short posthumously 
issued Dictate aus den V orlesungen, embracing Grund ziige or Out- 
lines of psychology, philosophy of religion, German philosophy, 
logic, metaphysics, philosophy of nature, and aesthetics, also found 
their way into the James library. He devoted himself especially to 
the Grundziige der Religionsphilosophie and to the Grundziige der 
Metaphysik, using the translation of the latter as a class text also. 

The first study of these several works apparently left James with 
the feeling that he had only begun to drain off Lotze’s provocative 
ideas. At any rate, James deliberately put himself in their way 
for many years. He thought through Lotze’s main positions at least 
twice. The results of his first effort are best epitomized in his 


J f 


monumental Principles of Psychology of 1890; he had then com- 


pleted his first thorough study of Lotze. But James’s philosophy 
was as yet in a fluid state. The rethinking of Lotze’s doctrines was 
one of the steps in precipitating his final philosophy of experience. 
And he now sought illumination also in commentaries on Lotze. 


In 1895 he was reading Sir Henry Jones’s A Critical Account of 
the Philosophy of Lotze ;* in 1897 he made a careful study of E. 

*On September 3, 1879, the year in which the Metaphysik appeared, James 
wrote to G. Stanley Hall: “... I’ve read about half of Lotze’s Metaphysik 
He is the most delectable, certainly, of all German writers—a pure genius”. 
R. B. Perry, op. cit., II, 16 

* His library also contained Lotze’s little-known Geschichte der Aesthetik 
in Deutschland (Minchen, 1868), a book which seems to have interested 
James but little. It was probably included in his blanket condemnation of 
German philosophical aesthetics. Cf. The Will to Believe, 69 

* New York, 1895. 
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von Hartmann’s hypercritical Lotze’s Philosophie.* And finally, 
his interest in John Dewey and the “Chicago School” caused him 
to encounter certain aspects of Lotze’s thought once more in 
Studies in Logical Theory,® wherein Dewey selected Lotze as the 
target for a sharp attack upon the idealistic doctrine of thought. 

It is not difficult to find many good reasons why Lotze should 
have interested James so much. In his day the lone standard- 
bearer of the declining Deutsche Bewegung, Lotze attempted to 
infuse some of the new blood of the growing empirical and scien- 
tific spirit into the decrepit Hegelian corpus. This naturally at- 
tracted the many who felt the inadequacy of Hegel’s philosophy 
of nature, as well as those who were repelled by the baldness of 
the new materialistic and positivistic philosophies. In England and 
America, where the echoes of the Hegelian dialectic were rever- 
berating long after the energy of the source had been dissipated 
in schisms, Lotze seemed the natural pretender to the vacant 
throne; and he was the more welcome because he spoke the lan- 
guage of the landed scientific gentry. Lotze’s great vogue in the last 
quarter of the 19th century may be credited largely to this ability 
to draw the attention of both the “tender-minded” and the “tough- 
minded” 

James was especially attracted to Lotze’s doctrine because he 
too sought to justify and defend the validity of spiritual experience 
in the face of a growing acceptance of mechanistic principles. Like 
Lotze, he saw in philosophy much more than a dispassionate 
search for absolute truth; he took it to be primarily a quest for 
understanding and adjustment, and the problem of human life and 
destiny lay at the very focus of his ideas. For James, no less than 
Lotze, was zealous in advancing the cause of religious, moral, and 
aesthetic values, and in gaining recognition for them in any final 
metaphysical pronouncement. 

This concurrence in general outlook and ideals is at least par- 

by t 


tially explained by the remarkable similarity in the intellectual de- 


velopment and careers of the two men. Though they affirmed philo- 
sophy to have been always their true vocation, they acceded to their 
chosen work only after proving themselves successively in physi- 
ology and medicine, and in psychology. The training in these 


7 ’ 1 uv ° 
Leipzig, 1888. * Chicago, 1903 
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sciences that view man in a broad organic setting, caused the ideas 
of Lotze and James to take on a distincly humanistic cast. For- 
tunately, they possessed abilities commensurate with the compre- 
hensive scope of their interests: great power of imagination, un- 
usual skill in introspection, resourcefulness and ingenuity in argu- 
ment, keen perceptions and insight, and delicate sensibilities. The 
youthful Lotze had tried his hand at poetry, even as James, after 
a serious trial, had rejected a possible career in painting. 

Naturally, there were also characteristic differences. Lotze re- 
vealed on the whole far more discipline, restraint and moderation 
than James, showed a greater readiness to compromise with scept- 
icism, and lacked James’s militant and impassioned optimism. 
These fundamental differences found expression also in the man- 
ner of each as reported by biographers. Lotze was shy, reserved 
and tinged with a gentle melancholy—a lonely man of endless 
patience and pathetic sincerity ;'° James’s manner exhibited more 
alternation, effervescence and passion, together with a social in- 
stinct richly developed. Again, Lotze betrayed a typically Teutonic 
provincialism in philosophy, while the philosophic outlook of James 
was cosmopolitan, and devoid of special national or cultural pre- 
judices—a circumstance that made Lotze’s potent influence on 
James possible. 

The strains of that influence most pertinent to the restricted 
problem under consideration are those dealing with the motives 
and methods of philosophy—those, in short, in a general way 
determinative of philosophical orientation. 

In virtue of their interest in psychology, Lotze and James were 
unusually alert to the question of the motives of philosophizing. 
In the last essay of his Radical Empiricism James made an im- 
passioned plea for more directness and candor in philosophical 
argument, and prevailed upon opponents to lay bare the initial 
prejudices and presuppositions underlying their elaborate logical 
paraphernalia. All too frequently conclusions which are alleged 
to be grounded in an inexorable logic rest on nothing more than 
unexamined feelings sicklied o’er with a pale cast of dialectic. 
“There is no doubt”, James explained, “that a vast deal of con- 

” Good characterizations of Lotze are contained in Richard Falckenberg’s 


Hermann Lotze, Stuttgart, 1901; and in articles by the same author in 
Zeitschr. f. Phil. u. philos. Kritk, CL (1913), 37-56; and ibid., CX Ill 


(1898), 180-191 
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fusion hitherto prevalent in philosophy has been due to the fact 
that the real motives to an opinion were concealed rather than 
explicitly avowed—that the reasons ostensibly put forward by a 
philosopher formed but a small portion of his real premises.”"* He 
hoped to dispel some of this confusion by attempting an answer 
to the question: Why do men philosophize at all 7?” 

His answer revealed the underlying motives of his own thinking 
-motives remarkably like those lying at the root of Lotze’s phi- 
losophy, according to Lotze’s own profession. Neither James nor 
Lotze took philosophy to be strenge Wissenschaft ;** nor did they 


1 
} 


conceive it to be, at the other extreme, either a form of sophisti- 
cated amusement or a dignified sanctuary. The urge to philosophy, 
they averred, arises in response to the deeply felt need of adjusting 
the conflicting demands of the intellectual and scientific, aesthetic, 
moral and religious impulses of the human spirit. 

Not only did they conceive the motive of philosophy in almost 
identical terms, they also chose the same concrete point of attack. 
They attempted, that is, to lay the morally debilitating strife be- 
tween reason and feeling; more specifically, this took the form 
of arbitrating the intellectual claims of science and t’e affective 
demands of religion. Lotze, with a sensitive regard for spiritual 
values, his inheritance from the idealistic movement, could not 
stand by calmly the while science, masquerading as philosophical 
materialism, pulverized the good and the beautiful into atomic 
dust. But he did not wish to read science altogether out of court ;™ 
for, the solution was not to be had by the conquest of the several 
fields of experience by some one of them, but by arbitration and 
conciliation. He strove, therefore, to reconstruct empirically the 
old respected spiritual values of the idealistic tradition, by means 
of a theory of knowledge calculated to do justice both to the new 
science and the demands of the Gemiit. 


James’s situation was similar in many respects. In his father he 


“ From James’s notes as quoted by Perry, of. cit., I, 405 


*“The Sentiment of Rationality”, in Will to Believe, 63 

* Says James in a letter to his friend Carl Stumpf: “The frequency with 
which a man loves to use the words streng wi nschaftlich is beginning to 
be for me a measure of the shallowness of his sense of truth”. Perry, op 

t.. II. 18s 

“The reader is remin ded that Lotze was the author of several dis- 
tinguishe 1 scientific works, among them being: Allgemeine Pathologie und 
iherapte als mechanische Naturwissenschaften, Leipzig, 1842; Allgemeine 
Physi ie, Leipzig, 1851; and Medicinische ! } jie, Leipzig, 1852. 
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had an unforgettably vivid example of the depth and vitality of 
religious faith; and while William could not embrace his father’s 
tenets, he retained to the end a profound respect for the orienting 
and directing force of religion. But he too had a “tough-minded” 
scientific conscience. The heart was not permitted to silence the 
head without at least an argued understanding and justification. 
But James, unlike Lotze, adjudicated these conflicting demands by 
broadening and deepening the definition of experience, thereby 
preparing the way for the inclusion of spiritual phenomena; and 
he then justified the transcendent reference these were alleged to 
contain by the “will to believe” and the doctrine of pragmatism. 
Thus he circumvented the need of invoking the Absolute and the 
accompanying validation of spiritual values sub specie aeternitatis. 

But the reconciliation of irreconcilables comes at length to an 
impasse; in every system there comes a moment when a choice 
must be made between logic and values, between theoretical and 
practical interests. James and Lotze took their stand unequivocally 
on the “priority of the practical reason”. “After thought has done 
its work,” declares Lotze, “we have yet to give ear to the pro- 
nouncements that the whole mind makes by virtue of its aesthetic 
and ethical criteria; . . . the whole mind rejects not only what is 
contradictory, that is, the unthinkable, but also the absurd, that is, 
whatever may be thought without logical contradiction, but cannot 
satisfy our aesthetic and moral presuppositions’’.*° James argued 
very similarly: “If a certain formula for expressing the nature 
of the world violates my moral demand, I shall feel as free to 
throw it overboard, or at least to doubt it, as if it disappointed my 
demand for uniformity of sequence . . .”.’® In positive terms this 
meant : “That theory will be most generally believed which, besides 
offering us objects able to account satisfactorily for our sensible 
experience, also offers those which are most interesting, those 
which appeal most urgently to our aesthetic, emotional, and active 


needs.’’?? 


i) 


" Kleine Schriften, Leipzig, 1885-1891, III, 63. See also ibid., I, 27 
and III, 305-312. See further, Microcosmus (trans. by E. Hamilton and E. 
Jones), New York, 1885, I, “Introduction”, and 245-246, 555-556, 650, 671 
ff.; Il, 359-360, 573-574. Also, Logic (trans. by B. Bosanquet and others), 

rd, 1884, §$348, 364, 365 "Will to Believe, 147 

nctples of Psychology, New York, 1890, II, 312. See also, “Ration- 

ality, Activity and Faith”, Princeton Rev., II (1882) 


; 
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This practical priority doctrine is one aspect of what is com- 


only called “‘anti-intellectualism” in Lotze and James—the doc- 
trine, namely, that rational thought is not a self-sufficient nor sole 


means to the apprehension of reality. Lotze insisted that “under- 
standing is more than thought”; there is a wertempfindende Ver- 
nunft that goes deeper than theoretical reason; the “whole mind” 
with its aesthetic and moral intuitions forms a more ultimate 
criterion of truth than scrupulous adherence to the laws of logic. 
Lotze’s “irrationalism” rests largely on this moral basis. James, 


however, while sharing with Lotze the conviction of the ultimacy 
of moral and spiritual considerations, gives his anti-intellectualism 


an additional basis by defending pure epistemological immediacy, 


( csnowledge by acquaintance”, against the assaults of rational- 
sts and intellectualists. Thus James at one point decided “to give 


ip logic’’; and he lost no opportunity to condemn the abstraction- 
ism and intellectualism of the absolutist method. But, in the last 
analysis, he did this in the defense of an interpretation of experi- 
ence that to his mind faced the problem of evil more honestly. So 
that even here the practical motivation is basic. 

The general similarities in the doctrines of Lotze and James 
pointed out above are plainly something more than mere coinci- 
dences, and the evidences at hand in the Lotzean texts contained in 
the James library clearly supports this claim. Lotze was probably 
not the primary influence in these fundamental currents of James’s 
thin! 


thought. Other thinkers, notably Renouvier, were highly influential 


in orienting James philosophically. And, naturally enough, no man 


or group of men were so indispensable in the process as James 
himself with his temperamental leanings and predilections. How- 
ever, a modest claim in behalf of Lotze’s significance can be well 
substantiated. James’s three essays dealing with the analysis of 


philosophical motives were conceived and written at the time when 


1 1 
| 


he was completing the initial study of Lotze’s works.'* The mar- 


ality”, Mind, IV (1879), 317-346. “Reflex 
l ; uta Rev., XVI (1881), 389-416. “Rationality, 
Activity and Faith”, Princeton Rev., II (1882), 58-86. According to Pro- 
essor Perry (op. cit., I, 495), the first of these was written in 1877, the 
rs James was reading the Mtkrokosmus, which 
he quotes in the first essay, and the Logik, to which he refers in the second. 
He was readi the taphysik in 1879 (see my note 5), and refers to this 
WOrkK 1n an article pul hed in 1880, entitled, “The Feeling of Effort” ; this 
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ginal comments he made in connection with this study gave special 
emphasis to passages expounding the motives of philosophizing 
and the doctrine of practical primacy. And wherever in his writings 
before 1900, Lotze is mentioned or quoted, whatever the connec- 
tion, he is invariably alluded to in terms indicative of the highest 
respect ‘subtle, acule, fertile, able, delectable’’—these are epi- 
thets James bestows on Lotze. 

Consistently enough, both authors harbored a marked hostility 
to Hegel’s method. Lotze characterized it as an “unheilvolle Uber- 
schatzung des Logos’”—an altogether unwarranted identification 
of thought and reality. To James it was, “the vividest possible 
example of the vice of intellectualism’’, and he saw in Hegel’s 


philosophy as a whole, “mountain-loads of corruption”.’® Both 


however, retained a fondness for Hegel’s conclusions ; the attempt 


to establish them on an empirical basis seemed to Lotze the goal 


of philosophy; and James on his side admired the “vision”, the 


“grand style” and the “thick-running” quality of Hegel's thought. 

James was much impressed with Lotze’s attack on Hegel. On 
the fly-leaves of Lotze’s works he listed the most noteworthy of 
these repeated assaults. He shared his animosity for Hegel’s de- 
terminism and intellectualism, remaining, however, luke-warm to 
Lotze’s attempt at reconstructing Hegel’s absolutism on practical 
grounds. James’s flippant article entitled, “On Some Hegelisms”,? 
was in preparation during the early 80s, and some of its more 
sober arguments are strongly reminiscent of Lotze’s criticisms. 
This is equally true of the more thorough-going analysis attempted 
at a later date in “Hegel and his Method”.”' 

While James and Lotze agree in this general way in their dis- 
trust of pan-logism, they are far apart in the designation of a posi- 
tive substitute for the @ priori logic. Lotze appealed to practical 
reason in the Kantian sense: a reason appreciative of worth, cap- 


1 


able of supplementing the labors of theoretical reason, and thus 


converting cognitio circa rem into cognitio ret. He hoped to give 


this doctrine a deeper metaphysical foundation by interpreting 


reference contains a minor slip in giving the publication date of Lotze’s 


Vetaphysik as “1869” instead of 1879. See Collected Essays and Reviews, 
New York, 1920, 154. ' 
™ Cf. Will to Believe, 263-208; also, A Pluralistic Universe, Lecture Il 
Will to Believe, 263-208 * 4 Pluralistic Universe, Lecture Il 
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yractical reason as revel: tory of the real teleological structure of 
the universe. This in turn pointed the way to an all-embracing 
unity, the Absolute, for Lotze the goal, not the beginning, of 
philosophy—not rationally established as Hegel contended, but 
only envisaged as a task yet to be performed. And because it is 
a goal and nota fait accompli, all attempts to deduce reality from 
some central principle must fail, Lotze warned. He therefore 
championed empirical and pluralistic beginnings. “Moses may 


stand on the Mountain of speculation and pray that the laws of 


thought may be faithfully observed; but the facts can only be 
ought into subjection by what Joshua is doing in the valley.’’”? 


James’s attack on the problem was simpler. Disdaining the elabo- 


1 ‘ 41 


rate machinery of the idealistic tradition, he insisted that reality 


is known only in immediate experience—the first, last and only 
true criterion of what is real. And while Lotze set up a morally 
guaranteed heuristic unity serving as the principle of arrangement 
among the data of experience, James is content to abide altogether 
by the conjunctions exhibited in the data themselves; practical 
considerations are pertinent only to whatever speculative extension 
of immediate experience the urgencies of human life require. At the 
same time James aimed to lay bare the practical root of theoretical 
thought.’ 

One other similarity is worth noting. Both authors aimed to 
exert a salutary influence upon their readers. Lotze’s Mikrokosmus 
rikes a distinctly moralistic and didactical note. “This living 
personal relation to the mind of the reader,” he confessed, “if I 
should succeed in establishing it, would be worth more to me than 
the happiness of seeing a place in the development of philosophy 


accorded to [my] philosophic view .* His writing often attains 
the quality of a softly spoken monologue, an intimate discourse 
on nature, the soul, man, and God. James, too, intended his provo- 

itive essays to get under his reader’s skin; but his style was de- 


idedly more hortatory, and his moralism specific and practical. 


Metaphysics, ed. cit., $210 
* James re gnized this difference between his doctrine and Lotze’s very 
clearly. In classifying various philosophers according to their rationalistic or 
empirical affiliations, he placed Lotze among the “mixed” type. Some 
P ” ; P] A] 27 
"Mi ’ ” I] 
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While Lotze’s final attitude was that of scepticism tempered by the 
faith that “what ought to be is the ground of that which is”, James’s 
temperamental optimism, activism, and experientalism sought to 
inspire man to make his own fiat a determinant of future reality, 

It is safe to conclude that James’s study of Lotze’s writings 
reinforced and strengthened what James was, by nature and train- 
ing, predisposed to accept. To find the scientifically trained and 
intellectually acute Lotze on the side of spiritual values and prac- 
tical reason, must have been to James a source of great encourage- 
ment and confidence. 

It was not in James’s make-up to accept any concept, idea or 
theory, on the basis of authority, tradition or respectability. He 
was fascinated by the power of ideas, whatever their source. And 
while he was widely and deeply affected by the history of thought, 
he reinterpreted and transformed what he received from without, 
impressing it with the stamp of his own peculiar genius. 

But he also suffered the defects of these virtues. Lotze had the 
advantage—if advantage it was—of following those well-beaten 
paths which, according to the calculations of his great idealistic 
predecessors, should describe the Absolute. And though he never 
quite caught up with his quarry, he disclosed many new viStas and 
mapped out hitherto neglected areas with care and precision. And 
like all goe xl dialecticians he came to enjoy the hunt for its own 
sake, and entered sympathetically into its accepted disciplines and 
traditions. James, on the other hand, disdained the routine estab- 
lished trails. Rebellious in spirit, he preferred to strike out on his 
own into “the vast slow-breathing Kosmos’. In the process he 
rediscovered much that had already been reported by Lotze and 
other systematic travelers; and beyond this he also found more 
than even his good analytical weapons could contend with. It was 
not in him to lay a careful plan of attack; he preferred to make 
a series of raids on the problems encountered. To the end he sus- 
tained the hope that the “blinding truth” must be lurking in some 
not-so-remote place. The pathos of his career lay in the poignant 
awareness of his own “ever not quite”. 

Ortro F. K.RAUSHAAR 


DISCUSSION 
A NOTE ON THE EMOTION IN MR. DEWEY’S 
THEORY OF ART* 


et ATED in general terms one need not quarrel with Mr. Dewey on 
iccount of the réle emotion plays in his conception of the aesthetic 


account O11 
experience.’ But if one examines his statements on this subject care- 
fully, difficulties will come to the surface which appear quite tormi- 


dable ; tor he seems to oscillate between three, or at least two, quite 
distinct views, which cannot easily be made consistent with one another. 
Nor is it merely a verbal question. The verbal difficulty, arising trom 


the use of shifting and unprecise terminology for the presentation of 
content which demands nicely fixed terms, is there indeed. But the 
writer expects to show that besides this, one encounters essential 
defects in conception which give rise to insuperable difficulties. 
Emotion, we are told, “is not what is expressed” by the artist; and 
a few lines above this statement he informs us that “just because 
emotion is essential to that act of expression which produces a work 
f art, it is easy for inaccurate analysis to misconceive its mode of 
operation and conclude that the work of art has emotion for its sig- 
nificant content.’’* With this point of view a large number of students 
of aesthetics would find themselves today in unqualified agreement. 
And yet, in innumerable passages—too many to give here exhaust- 
ively—Mr. Dewey perplexes his attentive reader by statements like 
the following: In cases of inspiration, the emotion called out by the 
original material which engages the artist’s interest “is modified as it 
comes to be attached to the new material’’—that is, as it comes to be 
“attached” to the artistic product which is the result of the artist’s 


\ page following this statement Mr. Dewey tells 


artist possesses over the ordinary man “is the capacity 





idea and emotion over into the terms of some definite 
medium’. And in the next page, he tells us that emotion is aesthetic 
“when it adheres to an object formed by an expressive act”. In still 


another passage towards the end of the book Mr. Dewey tells us that 


sounds “have the power of direct emotional expression”. Elsewhere 


we find that music “denotes” the accompanying phases of emotional 


*This paper represents part of the work done with the aid furnished 
by the Research Committee of the University of Wisconsin for 


1s | eperies e, by John Dewey. See Chs. I, III, XI, and XII, espe- 


cially pp. 42, 67, 249, 254, 273-274. All page references following are from 


this book unless « therwise indicated 
2 ) 
P. 69 
tp - 1 ; , 
P. 74. The following quotations and references will be found in pp 
70, 235 and 239 respectively. But see, also, 42, 70, 73, 76, 79, 86, 257 
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movement. Somewhere else we are told that emotion is “informed” in 


+ 


the material. Obviously the use of words like “attached to”, “adhere”, 


“attend”, “denote”, “work into”, “inform”, would indicate that, in 
conflict with the statement above quoted to the effect that emotion 1S 
not “what is expressed”, art does have at least in part, emotion for 


its content. 


1 these two views we find a third, which seems dis- 


Side by side wit! 
tinct from the other two, but which, although it may be compatible 


with the others, increases nevertheless, on account of the manner in 


which it is presented, the reader’s perplexity. According to this view 
emotion does not “adhere to”, nor is it “formed into” the object, but 


; 


is said to be aroused or evoked by tne opyec 


t 1 
I 


n the spectator.* 
It is not only difficult to harmonize these views with one another, 
but, taken separately, they do not hold without important qualifications 
which Mr. Dewey forgets to make. The view that art arouses emotion 
in the spectator is a popular one, and is not only generally held by 
laymen but has been sanctioned until not so very long ago by a large 


ll art, always, arouses 


number of writers. And yet it is not true that a 
emotion in every one who enters into effective commerce with it. The 
term ‘effective’ must be emphasized, for what is here asserted is that 
it is possible to have an adequate experience with art without having 


it arouse emotion in one. The popular view is no doubt true of almost 


all popular art for the people who enjoy it, and of some good art for 
almost everybody. But not every object of beauty arouses emotion; 
nor does the same object arouse it in everybody, or in the same manner 


always in the same person, We find in recent “experimental aesthetics” 


the basis for our opinion. Witness on this the experiments of Mr. Bul- 
lough and those of Mr. Meyer, to mention only two.° The best evidence, 
however, is furnished us by a type which Vernon Lee calls in her last 
book the “thorough-paced listener”. Of about one hundred and fifty 


persons examined, Vernon Lee found that about one half stated “that 


wherever they found music completely satisfying . . . anything like... 
d 


emotional suggestions, was excluded or reduced to utter unimport- 


ance’”’.® It is not true then that art always produces or arouses emotions 


in everybody. What we may properly say regarding the arousal of emo- 


tions by art is that some times, some ob 


ects of art arouse emotion 


* Pp. 67, 68, 79, 233, 237, 238, 257. There is still another view of the function 
of the emotion developed by Mr. Dewey. But since it refers to the creative 
act and not to the act of enjoyment, we may, for the purposes of this analysis, 
disregard it. Pp. 15, 42, 75, 257, where the emotion is said to be the moving 
and cementing force of the activity of the artist 

* An excellent summary of these already classic experiments will be found 


in Mr. Albert R. Chandler’s valuable Beauty and Human Nature ( Appleton- 
Century) 1934, Chapters 6 and 12, where an account of other experiments 
confirming these in substance will also be found 

*Vernon Lee, Music and its Lovers, 28. The writer uses Mrs. Piaget's 
facts, which he considers of extreme importance, but would not always 


subscribe to her psychological interpretations 
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in some people. Thi three terms are variables, and whether we find 


r not, the fact remains amply demonstrated. 


The view that emotion “inheres” in the material, or is “attached”, 


to the object, is ew to which Mr. Dewey has long been committed 
on the basis of his objective relativist epistemology. As an episte- 


mological position the only objection the writer has to Mr. Dewey's 


that he does not seem to hold to it resolutely 


ch. For epistemological purposes no harm is done by saying that 
“emotions” are “in” the object. But in aesthetics the term ‘emotion’ 
must be guarded most carefully from confusion, and we must therefore 


distir euish. What the objective relativist or any one els« has the right 


to find in the object, during a distinctly aesthetic experience, are the 

object’s objective characters—if the pleonasm be permitted—and not 

“emotions”. We find characters like “morbid”, “jovial”, “dainty”, 

“eraceful”, “mystic”, “sombre”, “tragic’”’,“heroic”, “hateful”. Some of 
t 


these characters bear names which we use sometimes to denote emo- 


tions. And these objective characters sometimes do arouse emotions in 
some spectators. But to call the objective characters emotions is to court 
a confusion which is utterly unnecessary. 
The critical reader will find of interest to note that not only does 
Mr. Dewey sometimes deny that the content of art is emotion but in 
f 1} 


a number of places he tells us, quite unequivocally, that art’s significant 


content is an “objective something”. In one passage we are informed 
that the meanings of a work of art “present themselves as possessions 


of objects which are experiences”.? The important thing about this 
statement is that meanings are considered possessions of objects. 
Again, when speaking of art objects in specific terms, Mr. Dewey 
discusses them as if he were indeed a thorough-paced listener. Thus 
in Chapter VI, where the relation of substance to form 1s studied, the 
discussion is carried on as if the content of a work of art were 
utterly objective. In the analysis of a passage of Wordsworth’s “Pre- 
lude” the writer does not find any reference to the emotions.* And 
in the analysis of an unnamed picture, a few pages below, there 
is reference to masses, movement, rhythm, pattern, weight, colored 
areas, depth, and so forth, but no mention of emotion.® There are 
other instances further on. In his discussion of music, however, Mr. 


Dewey does not seem to be a thorough pace listens - for he tells us 


that “sound agitates directly as a commotion of the organism itself’”.’° 


\lthough these statements cannot be accepted as generally valid, we 


may take them as true of his own experience of music. 


II 


Defenders of Mr. Dewey will object. “Your criticism”, they will 


say, “leans on the distinction between subject and object of which the 
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whole of Art as Experience is so thorough and eloquent a refutation. 
And it is your implicit acceptance of this dichotomy which accounts 
for your misunderstanding of Mr. Dewey. For as he has written, ‘th 
uniquely distinguishing feature of aesthetic experience is exactly the 
fact that no such distinction of self and object exists in it, since it is 
aesthetic in the degree in which organism and environment cooperate 
to institute an experience in which the two are so fully integrated 
that each disappears’ ”.™ 

To this the critic of Mr. Dewey replies that with the belief that in 
the aesthetic experience the difference between object and subject 
disappears no one will quarrel. But it is precisely the disappearance of 
self in the experience (is a more exact phrasing of the phenome- 
non in question), which militates against the opinion that the object 
expresses emotion either in the sense of arousing it in the self or of 
emotion inhering in the object. An adequate understanding of this 
point will reveal that the difficulties we are discussing cut much deeper 
than may appear at first sight. For if the self disappears, emotion, 
if the word is used in a technical and not in the popular sense, should 
disappear with it; and if emotion is used as synonymous with objective 
characters, as sometimes it seems to be, it could not be “aroused” in 
a spectator whose self has disappeared. The difficulty increases when 
we remember that for Mr. Dewey “emotion is the conscious sign of a 
break, actual or impending”, and that it is “the discord . . . that induces 
reflection”.’? But surely when the self has disappeared, when all there 
is is an object, no “reflection”, in any appropriate meaning of the 
word, is possible, and the disappearance of self indicates harmony 
rather than break 

At this point it is necessary emphatically to assert that the disap- 
pearance of emotion does not leave us with a cold and uninteresting 
hal 


experience. The objective characters of things will hold our interest, 


and the object will appear to be bathed in a glow or feeling which ts 
an inevitable tonality of all intense and successful experiences, and 1s 
certainly not, in an adequate aesthetic experience, a central object of 
attention. The central obiect of attention is the object: while the de- 
light itself is a pervasive medium, thoroughly ambient 

With this account Mr. Dewey will, no doubt, find himself in sub- 
stantial agreement in many important respects. That the object de- 
fines the emotion is a very Deweyan view with which current expert- 
mental psychology concurs. Disagreement will perhaps arise on account 
of the distinction which this writer makes between feeling and emo- 


tion, and which Mr. Dewey seems to deny in Art as Experience.” 


"P. 249. See also p. 103 and Chs. I, III, VII, VIII, XI, and XII, espe- 
cially pp. 246 ff 

*P. 15; also 42 
To limit aesthetic emotion to the pleasure attending the act of con- 


4) 


templation is to exclude all that is most characteristic of it”, p. 257. 


3“ 
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And perhaps Mr. Dewey will not agree today with the proposition that 
with the disappearance of the self emotion also disa 

wns to have been Mr. Dewey's belief in 1895, and it is attested by 
he experiments mentioned above.’* Of course, moments wh« 


self disappears are not frequent even for thorough-paced lis 


tener 
LCIICisS. 


What usually happens is that attention upon the object 1s never so 


+ 


intense, so rapt, that a more or less quick oscillation to the self « 


, 
oes 
not take place. Complete disappearance of self is then impossible; 


some awareness of inward events does remain, though in the tring¢ 


and this awareness enables the emotion to define itself througn tne 

} } ? wy ] > 
obiect which aroused it. But we have good evidence that complete 
disappearance of the selt occasionally does occur, and theory cannot 


The difficulties to which attention has been called rest on two serious 


oversights on Mr. Dewey’s part. The first consists in his failure to 


distinguish between emotion and feeling and objective characters. The 
} ] nnet . ae a a ee 
second consists in his overlooking the importance for the definition 


of the aesthetic experience, of the empirical researches of recent de- 
cades into the various “types of aesthetic response”. This oversight 
leads him to read into the aesthetic experience aspects which are not 
universally found in it. It hardly need be pointed out that these two 
defects are closely interrelated. Serious, however, as they may be, it 
should not be forgotten that in Art as Experience Mr. Dewey has 
given us a profoundly stimulating book, and one from which writers in 


the next few decades will quarry unstintingly. 


THE SELF-CONTRADICTORY 


HE expression ‘( 3 x) . @% . -@x’ is said to symbolize a self-contra 
dictory proposition, obtainable by denying the necessary truth 

%) . 9% : v :-@x’, or by substituting @ for y in ‘( 3 x). ox. -Wz’. This 
view, however, is beset with difficulties. Firstly, ‘(x) @x : v : -@x’ is 


a necessary proposition, applying to everything which exists in tac 


 «h il 


t} for “art P 14 ‘ . ‘ . . an? aa 
therefore. correspond to he expression ( 32). @% @xz’. Secondly, it 


is said that there are many necessary, and only one self-contradictory 


propositions, But distinct propositions have distinct negates, so that 
there must be many self-contradictories. Thirdly, a legitimate act of 


substitution should not necessitate the conversion of a truth into a 
falsehood. Yet ‘ ; ry’ vht be tru 7; ' mC 
lalsehood. Yet ‘( 3x) @x.-Wx might be true, while ( 3%) .@X . -OxX 
is never true. Fourthly, the disjunction ‘(x) . @% : Vv : -@x' 1s exclusive 
and exhaustive. The logical constant which separates its terms is dis 


*“The Theory of Emotion.” (II). “The Significance of Emotions”. The 
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tinct from the constant which disjoins x and - x. But then the denial 
of ‘(x) . @x : v : -@x’ must be determined by an ‘and’ which is distinct 
from the ‘ands’ which are present in such expressions as ‘x . -Wz’. Yet 
an extensional logic recognizes but one kind of ‘and’. Fifthly, the self- 
contradictory and the necessary are incompatible because contradic- 
tories; yet the latter follows from the former. But a conclusion must be 
consistent with its premiss ; otherwise, we contradict ourselves when we 
reason. Sixthly, the entailed is always part of the meaning of that 
which entails it. If the self-contradictory entails the necessary, which 
is its denial, a necessary proposition will be part of that which it 


rejects and which rejects it. But a part must be compatible with its 


whole. 
On the other hand, the @z and -@x in ‘(x%) . @% : Vv : -@x’ are to- 
gether in the same logical universe, and thus are already conjoined 


lf‘( 3x). @x.-x’ were not a fact of the logical universe, there would 
be no possibility of having both @x and -@x together in a single propo- 
sition. But ‘(x) . @% : v : -@x’ is a single proposition. Secondly, every 
proposition has a negative, and as only propositions negate propositions, 


} 


3x) . 9x . -x’, the negative of ‘(x) . x : v : -@x’, must be a propo- 
sition. Thirdly, denial is a symmetrical relation. As the necessary re- 
jects the self-contradictory, the self-contradictory must reject the 
necessary. But to reject, it is first necessary to be. The self-contradic- 
tory must exist in the same sense as the necessary, so that it may 
reject it with an equal and opposite force. Fourthly, by the law of 
transposition, the denial of a consequence entails the denial of its 


antecedent. Since the necessary is an entailed consequence of proposi- 


tions, the self-contradictory must be an entailing antecedent of propo- 
sitions. But thus to entail it must be a proposition. Fifthly, @x and yx 
are variables. If one could not be substituted for the other without 


restriction, the scope of logical propositions containing either of them 
would have to be limited. But not only do the propositions of logic 
apply to everything, but there is nothing given regarding x and yx 
which would permit of such a limitation. Sixthly, if there were no 
self-contradictories there would be no logical fallacies, and the re- 
ductio ad absurdum could not be used. But there are logical fallacies 
and the reductio ad absurdum has been employed as a method of proof 

The solution, I think, lies in the fact that first!y, all logical opera- 
tions, such as negation, transposition, etc., are effective only so far as 
the operated elements are values of the terms of a necessary truth, 


and secondly, that to assert a necessary truth is t 


) analyze one com- 
ponent of an unasserted necessary truth, the expression of t j 
contradictory analyzing the other component—the analyses having as 
part of themselves a term which indicates that their subjects are re- 
spectively determinate and indeterminate and that, as a consequence, 
a proposition is expressed in the one case and not in the other. 1A and 


2A, and 1B and 2B in the following pair of propositions are related 








ral 
w 
vw 
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as the unanalyzed to the analyzed, 1 and 2 being related as the un- 


) 


asserted to the asserted: 
A B 
I. wp iv: -Wp 
2.-(Dx) (9X : V2 -OX) iv: (-Dx) (x . -@x) 
symbolizing ‘is a proposition’ and D symbolizing ‘determinate’, 


y 


The denials of propositions I and 2 are values of 2B and thus pre- 
suppose 1B and therefore I, a pair of contradictories being together 
only as analytic elements of a proposition which is itself kept apart 
from its contradictory. We never succeed in denying a necessary truth, 
but only in rejecting an expression of an analytic form of one of its 
components for an expression which makes no truth claim whatsoever. 
2A and 2B are reciprocal negates as expressions of analyses for the 
excluding propositions, 1A and 1B, but 2A has a propositional mean- 
f its own as well. 


ing ¢ 


] 


The expression ‘this is a round-square’ is other than ‘this is a 


spherical-cube’, but as excluded from the realm of propositions both 
have the same significance for logic, and can be used to define the same 
null-class for it. To obtain the former from ‘this is round and this is 


red’ it is necessary, not only to substitute ‘square’ for ‘red’ but to us¢ 
a new logical constant, the distinct nature of which is made manifest 


through the addition of the qualifier (-Da). Simi y, in obtaining 


‘ex : v : -@x’ from ‘@x v -YWx’, it is necessary to add the qualifier (Dz), 


which marks the fact that the former has a different ‘or’ from the 


latter. 
Since the negative of the expression for the necessary is not 


expression of a proposition, no proposition is entailed by that negative. 


But since it asserts nothing, anything can be asserted after it. There 
is no necessary truth having the form ‘(Dp) . p. -p entails q’, though 


' 


there is one of the form ‘q entails (Dp) . pv -p’. When, then, we apply 


9 1 


the law of transposition to the proposition ‘q entails (Dp) .pv-p’ we 


deprive ourselves of an antecedent, and are free to assert anything 
we please. When we commit a logical fallacy, we define the subject of 
our discourse as being indeterminate, and thus as no subject at all, 
and when we use the reductio ad absurdum, we prove that a given 
proposition entails a consequence incompatible with the consequences 
which follow from accepted truths, and because the conjunction of 


+} 


hese incompatible consequences is not a proposition, we are forced to 
hold that eith r the ; sumed proposition OT 


the accepted truths are 
false. 

If we have contradicted ourselves in the foregoing, we have so far 
failed to talk about any determinate subject, though that failure is 
itself something, having its own proper contradictory, whose expres- 
sion, it is hoped, this paper may then provok 
Pau. WEIsS 


Bryn Mawr ( 
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The Logical Structure of Science. By A. CorNeLtus BENJAMIN. Lon- 


don, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., 1937. Pp. 344. 
Mr. Benjamin here undertakes what is one of the most difficult, as 
it is thought by many to be the most important, of theoretical inquiries. 


He analyses the structure and the réle of the chief sorts of systems of 


th 


symbols in which scientific opinions are expressed. He investigates the 


ways in which such symbols refer to, and are “derived from”, occur- 
rents and the qualities and relations of occurrents. He describes some 
of the main sorts of qualitied-and-related-occurrents whi 


name, describe, suppose, and explain by means of various sorts of 


symbols, and he examines in detail the natures of, and the differences 


between, the sorts of transactions he defines as picturing, naming, 


+ 


describing, supposing, and explaining. He pays a great deal of atten 


tion to the respects in which new hypotheses are generated from ac- 
cepted symbolized theories, as contrasted with their derivation from 
further observations, and offers an enlightening analysis of the dif- 
fering capacities of various sorts of symbolized theories for such new 
developments. He makes a painstaking effort throughout to describe 
these processes and their relations as he finds them, and to avoid letting 


1 } 


his own rather elaborate symbol structure prompt his statements by its 
own momentum. 

Since these problems have occupied western philosophers at least 
since Aristotle, it is not surprising, nor in any way a fault in the book, 
that the greater number of the distinctions made and analyses offered 
} 


have already been worked out in texts now more or less classical. 


There is a question, however, whether the rather novel terminology, 
the multiplication of distinctions, and the repetition which character- 
ize the book make the analyses clearer or more intelligible than they 
have been. Judgment on this point will differ with the training and 
interests of students of the work. Advanced students will probably 
prefer briefer statements, in which leading concepts are introduced 
earlier and more attention is paid to their definition and to determining 
the extent to which subsequent theory illustrates or repeats the defini- 
tions. On the other hand, less advanced students may have difficulty 
in understanding a work so abstract, which begins, not with the analysis 
of particular scientific namings, describings, and supposings, but rather 
with general definitions of science, history, and philosophy, and with 


the attempt to determine and name “the entity which may be said 


to 


be the basic subject-matter of science” (62) and to determine what 
the meaning-property is (144ff.). The book contains (¢.g., 154-5) 
admirable criticism of the Platonic or any other theories of universals 
which represent any symbols as naming something other than oc- 
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currents (known or supposed), their factual qualities and structures, 
or the structures of symbol-systems. Yet the discussion of such traits 
as dimensionality (75), and such “occurrents” as “occurrent, quality, 
relation, time and space” (259-260), the references to beauty (19) and 
to many other such terms or concepts, require a laborious translation 
in terms of Benjamin’s critique of universals if they are to be freed 
from doctrines which he probably does not intend. Another instance 
is his view that “all occurrents have a general character” (63), in 
support of which he cites Props. 2.024 and 2.025 of Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus. These propositions (cryptic, like most of Wittgenstein’s) 
have been understood by many as asserting, not a “general character”, 
but characters or qualities (quite unlimited in type), as independent 
of their organization in “Sachverhalten” and as required if there are 
to be any “Sachverhalten’’. But the book is an exception to most inter- 
pretations of Wittgenstein in that it sees that the doctrine of simi- 
larity of structure of propositions and facts does not assert resem- 
blances of shape, sound, or color (151). 

A difficulty somewhat similar to that of the author’s treatment of 
universals may be found in his use of “symbol” through more than a 
hundred pages, and without distinguishing qualification, to mean both 
names and statements, both concepts and the beliefs or judgments 
which names and statements symbolize. On pp. 160-162 we find the 
distinction between concepts and propositions which has been familiar 
since Aristotle, coupled with the important observation that the same 
symbol may be used to name and also to assert. But this latter fact 
hardly suggests, as Benjamin seems to feel it does, an assimilation of 
concept to proposition, since when a symbol ordinarily used to name 
a concept is used to express an assertion, no concept has thereby be- 
come an assertion. 

Benjamin's work is in the tradition of empiricism. It aims to correct 
the subjectivism which he (like most others) ascribes with somewhat 
doubtful justice to “English empiricism” (97). It takes very seriously 
the empirical fact (so badly neglected by most empiricists) of the 
vagueness and obscurity of most data (272 and passim) and the ob- 
scurity of most cognitive (or intentional) reference. It is this vague- 
ness, or else the absence or irrelevance of conscious content, which has 
led many of our contemporaries to treat knowledge and meaning as 
bodily adjustments, aptitudes, and habits. But Benjamin, while care 
fully avoiding the picture-theories of Locke and Berkeley, makes a 
resolute attempt to trace out threads of experienced operations or of 
reference which connect to clearly given data the most obscurely 
intended occurrents and structures, such as seem to be the referents of 
highly developed sciences like contemporary physics. 

“An adequate symbolic system will point directly to the clearly 


given occurrents and indirectly to those which are obscurely given; 
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but it will point to the obscurely given occurrents through intension, 
and thus we shall be able to see how these occurrents are related to 
the more obvious ones and therefore how we shall be obliged to set 
out in order to determine where they are and what they are” (237). 
Benjamin’s important treatment of intension as intra-symbolic, and 
his critical appraisal of the adequacy of systems of pictorial symbols 
(models), of descriptive symbols, of explanatory symbols, and of the 
sub-classes of these, is too closely argued to admit of summary. It must 


be read by interested students (and those must be nearly all students 


of philosophy), who are sure to find much enlightement in it, what- 
ever the extent of their agreement. 

Benjamin somewhat overweeningly assigns to philosophy, as dis- 
tinguished from science, the task of analysing “the world to determine 
its features” as well as analysing “science to determine its methods. 
And he [the philosopher] must ascertain whether the methods are 
adapted to the subject-matter and to what extent the knowledge of 
the subject-matter is a reflection of the methods” (41). He seems to 
vacillate between conceiving metaphysics as “analysis of the basic 
categories” (36) and thus distinct from science, and conceiving “the 
metaphysical” as simply the existent or the actual (219, 107, 61) and 
metaphysics as therefore any and all science (?). Readers may find 
verbal, or more serious, difficulties in the treatment of operations as 
“shifts of attention” (117); in the treatment of a class as any com- 
plex (81) (since there is no reason to suppose tl 


whatever fails to be a complex, and hence a class?) ; in the doctrin 


lat any occurent 


that an instance of “genuine knowledge” must comprise awareness of 
“an occurrent, and of a symbol for the occurrent, and of a symbol for 


th ] 


he relation between the two” (49) and also (54) “another content 

which may be called its [the knowledge’s] ground or justification”; in 

the treatment of “symbolic consistency” as a mark of truth (54, 280); 

in the discussion of being “a time”, as if it were a peculiarity of some 

particular occurrents (67, 71), and of blocks of space-time as if they 
] 


were only “usually occupied by... at least one occurrent” (156) ; in 
the mention of occurrents which do not obey natural laws, and of 


public occurrents as more clearly given than private (¢.g., a sharp 
pain?) (84); in references to the meaning of symbols of which no 


one is aware (97); in the seeming confusion of hypotheses as sup- 


posings with the entities supposed (199: “What is an hypothesis a 


be a fact at a later time”; and cf. 213, 227); in the dis- 


one time may 


cussion of “data [reviewer's italics] not yet discovered” (i.¢., not yet 


given?) (226); in the account of the incompatibility of A and B as 


determined by the failure to find A and B occurring together (193); 


in the account of contradiction which would make green and circular 
: } 


contradictory if the world happened to contain only green objects 


+l, 


hat were not circular and circular objects that were not green (193-4); 
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in the limitation expressed in the sentence “Symbolic occurrents mean 
occurrents which are non-symbolic” (139); in the doctrine (291) that 
“If the given system is pervaded by a structural feature there 1s 


pos t this structural feature extends beyond the 


reason to suppose tha 
limits of the obvious system”, in view of the earlier recognition that 
there is no inferential justification for generalisation, “But having 
once taken place, the operation finds its justification in its results” 
(231). 

But the book is full of enlightening analyses such as that of the 


relations, in various contexts, of wholes and parts (79); of the mean- 


inglessness of various fashionable doctrines that awareness “trans- 


forms its content” (95-6 and elsewhere); of the grammar of proper 


names and of indicative words like “this” (150); of the senses in 
which explanation is by means of the less as well as by means of the 


more “familiar” (207); of the status of the a priori in such accounts 


as that of C. I. Lewis (299-300). On this last point, it might appear that 
“a definition once established becomes regulative of future experience” 
only in that limited area which is experience of talking and writing, 


for if “gold” is defined to mean a substance that melts at 1075 C, 


nothing in our future experience is thereby “regulated” except our use 


The most serious difficulties felt by the present reviewer concern 


two matters. First, the tendency to treat symbols as if awareness of 


them was awareness of the characters of occurrents (53, 110), to 


regard the knowing that a character belongs to an occurrent as the 
being aware of a symbol for the applicability to the occurrent of the 
symbol for the character (112), to speak of symbols as if they were 
occurrents that have “the unique property of meaning” independent 
of our awareness of them and of our operations upon them and use 
of them; and the disposition (which seems to attend such views) to 
irgue that sting [of anything’s] qualities is really a listing of its 
relationships, for the designation of qualities is the symbolism of the 


more abstract occurrents with which the given occurrent is associated” 


(276). These positions seem to represent meaning as a dyadic relation 


of symbol and referent, and to neglect the fact that, so far as theoretic 
meaning (as against various causal associations) is concerned, nothing 
means anything except what is used by an organism (which is itself 
neither the symbol nor the referent) to mean something. But, as 


? : TYrvt¢7 ‘ s* “> oe . + - + = lL. + +4 : . 
Benjamin writes (272 ), “One must remember that isolation is neglect 


rattan éhons SY Saat ~ , , oe "= : . 
rather than negation”. He makes it fairly clear that he is not denying 


the role of interpreting and meaning organisms. The question is 
whether one can deal satisfactorily with any instance of meaning 
except as the intending of an organism by means of, and often modified 
by SVTI b Is 


[he second major difficulty is in understanding the “pure empiri- 
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cism”, “purely descriptive science”, and “thorough-going positivism” 
whose inadequacies Mr. Benjamin is at pains to expose. A “pure 
empiricism” would attend, without anticipation, to particular “things” 
as without qualities or structures. Such things and such attention Ben- 
jamin admits do not occur and are even impossible (284). There 
seems to be no evidence that any notable empiricist, or any important 
positivist, has actually recommended, or attempted to perform, such 
an impossibility, or that any positivist denies hypothetical entities, 
Modern positivism treats hypotheses as the most important part of 
science. It does not pretend that we know whether what they suppose 
is actually the case or not. To deny the entities supposed in meaningful 
hypotheses would require God’s knowledge of all occurrents totum 
simul, Benjamin rightly points out (231) that a positivist like Mach 
recognized the importance of “Gedankenexperimente”. No doubt all 
positivists, unless insane or half-witted, practice such experiments, 
which their careless critics accuse them of neglecting or even denying 
as impossible. That one can seldom tell from the text just which 
rationalists, empiricists, and positivists, and which of their statements, 
Jenjamin is referring to in his criticisms is the penalty a reader must 
pay for the author’s decision (explained on p. 8) to deal very little 
with the arguments of other writers. The reader is thus left with the 
suspicion that some of the “positions” criticized are held by the author's 
straw men, if, indeed, they are such as could be said to be “held” at all 
WILi1aM R. DENNEs 


UNiversity oF CALIFORNIA 


Structure and Reality: a Study of First Principles. By D. W. Gor- 

sHALK. New York, The Dial Press, Inc., 1937. Pp. xvi, 292. 

This book by Professor Gotshalk is a fine piece of work in the field 
of metaphysics; it is worthy of careful reading, whether or not one 
agrees, as the present reviewer happens to do, with its main conten- 
tions. If we view reality analytically, we find, it contends, three irre- 
ducible items, continuants, events, and relations. The first two of 
these, namely, continuants and events, are called “substantives”. Actu- 
ally, as Professor Gotshalk goes on to explain, continuants and events 
are not numerically two kinds of substantives: rather the terms desig- 
nate the same substantives in two distinguishable but ontologically 
correlative aspects. Continuants and events are “relative substantives 
mutually inter-requisite in fact in its completeness” (55). As contin- 
uants, things may be further analyzed into matter and form; as events, 
they may be further described in terms of permanence and change. 
These substantives are individuals, both qualitatively and quantita- 
tively. Yet they do not exclude considerations of relationality. “Every 
item to some extent is related to all other items” of reality (246), and 


the relations are properly to be regarded as “internal”. Space, time, 
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and causality are three types of relation to which Professor Gotshalk 
gives full treatment. Tel ology is regarded as an ontological relation 
which is as pervasive in fact as is causality or mechanism (though 
to the present reviewer the discussion of teleology does not seem to 


be carried out with sufficient analysis to meet the questions one might 


well ask). Mind, we are told, is not a substantive (as the old debates 
between parallelism and interaction would treat it) but is “a complex 
attribute, the sensitivity, the reflectiveness, the purposiveness, exhibited 
by persons” (231). Professor Gotshalk, wishing to avoid an atomism 


j 


which makes individuals too independent and an organicism which 


neglects too much the claims of individuality, calls his position “plural- 
istic monism’—which is perhaps as good a term as any, if one wants 
to re-express this position in the rather archaic lingo of traditional 
systems. 

Against so satisfactory and well-reasoned a book, the present re- 
viewer has no desire to press points of secondary importance. Yet 
unrestricted praise is neither fair nor even generous to a book of the 
wide range of this one. Two matters which seem defects to this re- 
viewer may then be urged. (1) Professor Gotshalk uses contemporary 
writers with effective and sympathetic reference, but he seems un- 
happy in his comments on the great classics of philosophy. It seems 
a bit naive to speak of Kant’s position in terms of “a concealed un- 
conscious mind” which “projects” its subjective forms into objects 
(109, 160). Hume’s Treatise has passages which urge the very two 
points which Professor Gotshalk would press as adverse criticisms 
against its theory of causality (155-159). Spinoza can hardly be said 
to have treated substance as “the ultimate substratum” (11-12). And 


Aristotle is the one to whom Professor Gotshalk is most unfair, es- 


pecially as his own position is in many of its major elements merely 
a modern restatement of Aristotle.’ In a footnote (49) he recognizes 
hat in some passages Aristotle used the term “substance” (or rather, 


as he should have said, the Greek term we have come commonly to 


1 ‘ 1 ” ‘ 


ranslate “‘substance’’, which is hardly the same thing!) for the con- 


y 
crete individual ; but in his text (11) he says without qualification that 
\ristotle sponsored a theory of substance as “the ultimate substratum” 
or “the something which underlies the changes in a thing”. One may 
well choose his’ own language and adopt the term “substantive” in 


— 
| +1 


order to escape the connotations of the term substance in mediaeval, 


‘Professor Gotshalk’s analysis of continuants as matter and form is 
Aristotelian, unless he would read back the mediaeval conception of materia 
Prima into Aristotle; his analysis of events as involving permanence and 
change 1s straight Aristotle; his description of change as “a transition from 
indefiniteness to definiteness” (42) is less effective than Aristotle’s descrip- 
tion of change as passage from potentiality to actuality, because an earlier 
phase of a changing thing is as definitely what it is as any later phase. No 
lenial is here intended of differences between Aristotle and Professor 


Gotshalk n other pou ts 
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Cartesian, and Lockian philosophy; but it seems quite unhistorical to 
lump Aristotle hastily with the later philosophies which were develop- 
ments of only one of the elements that entered into Aristotle’s thorough 
treatment of ousia. Professor Gotshalk might increase the competence 
and felicity of his own position by a further consideration of the 
relation of his own thought to that of Aristotle. 

(2) In two final chapters Professor Gotshalk leaves the task of 
metaphysical analysis and tries to speak of reality in synthetic terms 
The “Real”, he writes, has being, is infinite, has individuality, is 
eternal, is intelligible only through itself, is perfect, and is free (260- 
267). He carefully guards against mistaken interpretations of these 
phrases. But when the safeguards are taken into account, he has 
actually said nothing more than that things-as-a-whole are exactly 
what they are and that there is nothing more than things-as-a-whole 
to which things-as-a-whole need be related. And then to apply the term 
God to things-as-a-whole is hardly helpful. This kind of metaphysical 
“synthesis”, innocent enough when one realizes that Professor Got- 
shalk does not intend any of his predicates to mean what they ordinarily 


mean, suggests that the author hankers after a kind of metaphysics 


which his analytical chapters have shown to | 


ye improper and false 
He has not allowed himself to gratify his hankering except in lan- 
guage. But he rather weakens than strengthens his effective meta- 
physical analysis by adding such rather trivial verbalisms. It is neces- 
sary at once to repeat that the book is none the less a highly effective 
and a fine piece of work. 

STERLING P. LAMPRECHT 

AMHERST COLLEGE 
The Concept of Morals. By W. T. Stace. New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1937. Pp. xii, 308. 

This whole book might be construed as a refutation of relativity in 
ethics. But as Professor Stace notes, the attempt to establish universal 
meaning for the moral ought is only well begun if characteristic argu- 
ments of the relativists are met: the falsity of their conclusion—as 
against mere inadequacy of argument—can become evident only if the 
universal principle (or principles) of morality is found and a basis 
of its validity is established. Hence the first two chapters only are 
explicitly devoted to the issues of relativity; and the remainder of the 
book to the author’s own answer to the questions: What is the unt- 
versal moral law? In what sense is it universal? What is the basis 
and foundation of this morality, and of the obligation it imposes? 
Thus the net result is a fully developed ethical theory; one which, if 
it sticks to insights which in their general form are old as man’s 
moral sense—as the author notes what is fundamentally new in ethics 
would be justly suspect—it still, in its synthesis and working out of 
details, highly original. 
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This constructive view is “a kind of utilitarianism”. If relativism 
is repudiated, so too 1s absolutism in the sense which connotes a 
categorical imperative The author a 
in epistemology ; the moral ought can have meaning only if it is rela- 


tive to ends or needs which are common to all humans. Thus “a moral 


to empiricism in ethics as 


r 
t 


judgment can only be true (or false) if it is hypothetical” (25). The 
moral quality of acts depends on the consequences which they tend 
to have, Or more 
{ as an end it itself expresses a relative truth—‘“what fixes the 


clearly—for the statement that morality ought to be 


regarde 
moral character of our deeds, is the nature of the whole action—the 
whole action being understood to include what would ordinarily be 
called the consequences of the action” (119). And the end by which 
such consequences should be judg d is happine ss 

Historical utilitarianism, however, has committed many errors of 
analysis. “Happiness” is not synonymous with “pleasure”: “satisfac 
tion” is a better word. Such satisfactions are not constituents to be 
added in determini 
It is not even true that equal satisfactions make equal contributions: 


naximum happiness, but contribute to happiness. 


ng mm 


the evaluation of them is not subject to rule but depends on their 


specific nature and requires that moral wisdom which can only come 
from experience. Further, not every action which tends to increase 


human happiness is thereby morally right. A morally good act must 


also have the char icters of uUnse lfishness and mustice. In the end, the 


ne 
ap} 


former of these reduces to the latter; to “being fair and just as be- 
tween myself and all my fellow beings’; to “recognition of the in- 
trinsic equality of all persons as persons” (175-76). Thus the moral 
law is: “Act always so as to increase human happimess as much as 


‘\ 


possible. And at the same time act on the principle that all persons, 


including yourself, are intrinsically of equal value” (180). 

To the question of the basis of morality, the answer is given “/f 
you wish to be happy yourself, the only means to adopt is to be moral” 
(255): it belongs to the universal nature of man to be social and to 
find happiness, in greater or less degree, in the bare fact of the hap- 
piness of others. It is even suggested that such altruistic satisfactions 
are the only completely enduring ones. Morality is not a sufficient 
condition of happiness, but is nevertheless indispensable to it. 

Most of what is interesting and important in the book inevitably 
escapes such a summary as this, particularly the temper of it, which 
is as noteworthy as its content. Professor Stace abandons no thesis, 
which recommends itself to him, because it is dialectically difficult, 
and adopts none because it will contribute to a logically well-rounded 
whole. He is defending what he believes, not building a system; and 
sets more store upon fundamental correctness, even though it should 
be only approximately expressed, than upon any glories of vocabulary. 

That this view will be challenged on many points seems obvious: 
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its forthrightness as well as its complexity make that inevitable. For 
example, the moral law as announced contains two principles: does 
what the second of these dictates always coincide with what the first 
requires ? If so, is any qualification of the historical greatest-happiness 
principle necessary? If not, are the two principles compatible? But for 
what bears upon this, as upon other such detaiis, one must consult 
the book itself. 
C. I. Lewts 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
Citizen of Geneva. Selections from the Letters of Jean-Jacques Rous- 

seau. By CHartes WILLIAM HeENpbeL. New York, Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, 1937. Pp. xiv, 406, 

Professor Hendel published in 1934 two volumes entitled Rousseau, 
Voralist, in which he presented the philosopher of Geneva—somewhat 
to the surprise of Rousseau scholars—as a confirmed disciple of Plato. 
He has read now the twenty volumes of the Correspondance générale 
recently edited by Dufour-Plan, and he deals here with Rousseau the 
man, rather than Rousseau the philosopher. Like many others, he has 


’ fund tall 
iving a fundamentally 


AViTix 


been impressed by the revelation of a Rousseau |! 
sincere and lovable nature, as opposed to the impossible, extravagant, 
even wicked Rousseau so often described by commentators who dis- 
liked his ideas and endeavored to ruin his prestige as a thinker by 
disparaging his personality. It is a just undertaking to present this 


Rousseau, especially in America, where the abuse of Rousseau seems 


+; 


to have been for years a favorite sport in our universities. Mr. Joseph- 


son had shown the way in 1931, in his successful biography. 


The letters which Professor Hendel has selected for translation— 
some three hundred out of more than four thousand—have been 


chosen to present the fine traits of the man Rousseau. Some discussion 
h 


of his personal affairs, especially during his wandering years, when 


he was a victim of persecution by Church and governments, are dealt 


with in a rather long and—shall we be permitted to say ?—rather dull, 


introduction. No doubt the desire for conciseness has imposed on the 
author some of the dryness of his story; but let us add that, if these 
pages were intended merely to prepare the reader to appreciate the 
content of the letters translated, then a better plan would have been 
to combine introduction and text; for it is very hard to remember in 
the second part of the volume the data offered so many pages before, 
and about so many and so diverse episodes. Or else, why not at least 
have each letter precede d by a reference to corresponding pages in the 
biography ? 

We regret to say, moreover, that the introduction swarms with 


inaccuracies, none perhaps of capital importance but inacceptable at 


a time when the abundant literature on Rousseau offers so many op- 
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portunities to state things more correctly. Take only the first few pages: 
Few people would say that Madame de Warens was “an ardent con- 
vert” (4). Annécy is consistently spelled with accent (instead of 
Annecy). The fake archi nandrite is described simply as “an exotic 
and impressive personage’, and the unsuspecting reader will not under 
stand why he should have to be “exposed’”—one may be exotic and 
impressive without being necessarily a rogue (5). According to the 


statement made, it was the “affaire” with Madame de Larnage that 
kept Rousseau several months away from Chambery in Montpellier 
which is certainly not correct (7). “Le verger (orchard) de Madame 


ie Warens’” is translated “The gardener of Mme. de Warens” and 
Ue _ 


d “Gay Muses” (9). It was undoubt 
ee 


; 


ie } . mo ¢ . sat 
Les muses galantes’ is transla 


~ 


] san? ‘ + sal Lh] . +} 1e 
edly something less incidental than the personal squabble with the 
a " 1 1 ‘ ‘ . ] ; . rite } sat 
Comte de Montaigu which suggested to Rousseau that he write about 


“Institutions politiques” (9). Therese Levasseur was not a “waitress” 


in the Hotel Saint-Quentin; she was in charge of the linen, eating at 
the same table as the boarders (10). The printing of the title of the 
First Discourse as, ‘““Whether the Re-establishing of the Arts and Sci 
ences has contributed to ourify or to corrupt Mortals” (for Morals) 


may be a misprint or a slip of the pen, but Professor Hendel ought to 


know that the title he refers to does not have the words “or corrupt” 


One could go on pointing out similar small inaccuracies in the more 
than hundred pages following. One last illustration, rather typical: 


Professor Hendel makes much of the epithet “Citizen of Geneva” and 

says the word meant to Rousseau “a person who had the complete ex- 

perience of human life”. In fact Rousseau meant by it exactly this: 

ne one who, in Geneva, was not a mere “inhabitant”, but belonged to 

the higher class of those who had a right to vote. Far from having a 
h 


’ ] : ‘ 
social or a moral connotation, it meant to recall his claim not to belong 


politically to the low stratum of the population. 


Since English is not his native language, the reviewer cannot pre- 


to pass judgment on the quality of the translation; there are 


S 
t 


um¢ 
very good reasons to believe that it is excellent. Professor Hendel has 
t t ree rather than literal” (ix); to 


a right to offer §transiations I 


state, however, that he was encouraged to do so because the letters 


are often written in ‘bad French’” (‘bad French’ between quotation 


marks), is, to say the least, very extraordinary. Rousseau states occa- 
sionally that he will write in a familiar style; but there 1s no organic 
connection between a familiar style and a bad style. What about the 
two greatest epistolary writers in French, Madame de Sévigné and 
Voltaire? As a matter of fact, the letters of Rousseau are recom- 
mended as models of beautiful style in French schools. 


ALBERT SCHINZ 
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The Mind of Latin Christendom. By Epwarp Mottry PickMan. New 

York, Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. xiv, 738. 

The author of this massive volume has done an immense amount of 
reading and it is evident that he is deeply interested in the thought of 
the later fourth and of the fifth century of our era. More than that, 
he is filled with a laudable wish to interpret to others this formative 
period, many of whose ideas were to dominate the Western World for 
centuries. It is therefore with very real regret that we are unable to 
recommend his book. To begin with, the arrangement of the material 
is confusing. For example, the social condition and the organisation 
of the Church are not described until Chapter IV, while a review of 
the Papacy from Nicaea to Pope Gelasius is postponed until the fina 
chapter. The lengthy discussion of Augustine’s thought (Ch. II) 
covers only a part of the ground and other aspects of the great doc- 
tor’s teaching must be sought in later parts of the book. But a more 
serious fault is the treatment of the individual chapters. There are 
hundreds of footnotes in which the author gives references, occasion- 
ally to the original sources, but more often to modern writers. To 
make matters worse, these secondary authorities are of very unequal 
value. Yet no serious attempt has been made to distinguish between 
them, since all alike are grist to Mr. Pickman’s mill. The result is that 
it is almost impossible to disentangle his own interpretation from this 


-lear exposi- 


mass of citations and allusions, while a student seeking a « 
tion, for instance, of Augustine’s views on history, on free-will, or on 
predestination, is likely to be repelled and confused by this indigesta 
moles. 


ho obvi- 


No one can question the zeal and honesty of the author, w 
ously has worked tremendously hard. Had he only thought things out 
relentlessly for himeelf and used a red pencil ruthlessly before sending 
his manuscript to the printer, the result might have been a clear and 
helpful treatment of a difficult topic. Such a book, had it been half the 
length of the present work, might have proved to be a valuable intro- 
duction to the thought of the Latin Fathers and their contemporaries, 
such as could have been put safely into the hands of serious students. 


M. L. W. LatIstNerR 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Personal Realism. By JAMes Bissett Pratt. New York, The Mac- 

millan Company, 1937. Pp. xii, 388. 

This is a veteran’s book, with many reminders of hard fought fields 
of former wars. It reiterates the author’s well-known interactionism 
ind critical realism, but develops them in the direction of pe rsonal 
realism (a conception of the reality of a substantial self) and a 
spiritual pantheism. 

In a fundamental choice, Professor Pratt rejects the rationalism 
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which, resting upon a priori considerations and logical necessity, con- 
to investigation of a system of concepts, or the 


fines philosophy 
universe (1, 63), and adopts the empiricism 


logical structure ot the 
which considers many experiences and existents, asserts the existence 
of individuals with intrinsic qualities not completely definable, and 
tries to achieve some account of the total universe (2, 36, 53). 

The empirical existent central to the argument is the self. The con 
cept of self is an epistemological category (50), and a substantial self, 
sui generis, is implied by the continuity and unity of thought, by the 


process of recognition, by transcendent reference, by affective life, 


and by the experience of activity (285-301). It is not tangible nor 
visible (302). It is not in space, but it acts into space, and we do not 


have to suppose that it is altogether out of time (306). In a “specu 
lative hypothesis”, the suggestion is made that it enters the body at 
body, but as life goes 


birth or conception and becomes organic to the 


on it becomes less and less dependent on the body and finally casts it 
aside (349 f.). 

In what appear to be some concessions to idealism, the author says 
that the necessities of thought give us a kind of framework for the 
real world; if the demands of the intelligence are to be satisfied, every- 
thing must be linked up with everything else (47, 94, 361). Reality is 
something like an organism (68, 70, 136). In an organic world, which 
includes the mental as well as the physical, purposes could well act as 
causes (361). Emergent evolutionism affords a chronological list of 
the order in which things have appeared in the world, but affords no 
adequate explanation of it all; an adequate explanation would have 
to take account of indications (which it is admitted do not amount to 
demonstrations) of the efficiency of purpose in other parts of the 
world than human and animal life (361-5). But teleology and purpose 
mean conscious purposiveness (365), and purposive action, so far as 
we ever know or imagine it, is always immanent (370). We are thus 
led to the conception of a cosmic purpose which is related to the cos- 
mic process somewhat as a self is related to its body (371). This 
spiritual pantheism accords with mysticism (365, 380) and with some 
notable features of Hindu philosophy (377-8). 

It is not necessary to discuss many points of detail; Professor Pratt, 
whether on the offensive or the defensive, is no stranger to those who 
differ with him. We note only a point or two. He agrees with the 
pragmatists enough to say that the real is that which is capable of 
making a difference to experience (57-8). This statement must in- 
volve some presupposition or convention as to what constitutes ex- 
perience, and what constitutes a difference in it, or to it. Can anything, 
real or illusory or imaginary, be named which does not make some 
difference to experie nce? If we all agree to overlook slight differences, 


the statement might hoid—but which differences are slight, or which 
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can be overlooked? Again, it appears that when it serves his argu- 
ment, the traditional rigid view of identity is maintained (36, 48, 123, 
308), but when, in criticizing Sellars’ materialism, it suits him to 
inject new blood into the concept of identity, he cautions us that 
identity is an ambiguous word, and that judgments containing the 
word “is” need to be scrutinized (249). It is more consistent as well 
as more accurate to say that in every case of so-called identity, from 
“A is A” up or down, some lurking difference is always neglected 
On larger grounds, one metaphysics is best criticized by being con- 
fronted by another. Here is a six-point realistic program which 
achieves at least some of Professor Pratt’s results in a less traditional 
way. (1) Unify what he calls the rational and the empirical as two 
groups of realms, the former group subsistent, comprising logical, 
numerical, and geometrical structures and processes, and the latter 
group existent, comprising matter, life, and mind, with the under- 
standing that characteristics of each realm persist in succeeding realms, 
(2) Let each realm consist of “levels”, with “monads” in which es- 
sential features of structure and process are repeated; this affords 
what might be called organicism in the parts as well as in the whole. 
(3) Recognize emergent evolutionism, as affording not merely chro- 
nology, but also differences of level and of intrinsic empirical char- 
acter at each level, with a tendency, telic but not necessarily purposive, 
in the pre-mental realms to achieve more organicity and in the mental 
realm to achieve organicity in the form of higher values (Cf. Pratt, 
384). (4) In the realm of mind understand the self, or better the 
personality, as an organized monad at its own empirical level, pos- 
sessed of its own intrinsic qualities, t.e., the uniqueness of each of us, 
as intuitively apprehended. (5) Understand the mind-brain problem 
as the problem, in this realm, which we find elsewhere as that of 
process and structure, but now find complicated by unique conditions 
of observation. (6) Take the problem of religion to be the adjustment 
of our personalities to that Structure of structures and Process of 
processes in nature and history, not ourselves, which makes righteous- 
ness—in which good is inherent, even if it is not intended, and which, 
having in its regular ways integrated our selves or personalities once, 
is not at all incapable of integrating whatever is good in them again. 
Georce P. ConGcER 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
The Aesthetic Object. An Introduction to the Philosophy of Value. 
By E. Jorpan. Bloomington, The Principia Press, Inc., 1937. Pp. 
xii, 13-276. 
This book, by the author of Forms of Individuality, is an unusually 
obstinate attempt to discover through reason the basis of aesthetic 


experience in what is ultimately real. The method is a variant of 
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Kant’s transcendental method, a tracing of the necessary conditions, 
the constitutive categories, of aesthetic experience. The author finds 
that these conditions, when searchingly interpreted, lead to the very 
roots of a metaphysics; indeed, even further into the nature of things 
than the parallel investigation for natural science. For although, he 
says, the assertions ‘I know that...’ and ‘I feel that...’ refer to the 
same elementary background of experience, the cognitive account of 
the object in terms of space and time and as an existent “is an abstrac 
tion of physical theory”, whereas the appreciative account in terms of 
its “color-tone character” “is ... responsible for the object’s being real. 
... It is thus only in aesthetic theory that the abstract science of nature 
can be completed as an account of reality” (45, 46). The reviewer is 
not sure that she has always understood the argument, but believes 
that the following report is substantially faithful to certain of the 
main ideas. 

The ultimate condition of the aesthetic object as an individual 
embodiment of value is a primordial amalgam, Urstoff, an ‘aesthetic 
continuum’, which may be called ‘feeling’ if we remember that this 
is not any particular person’s feeling nor even specifically mental. 
This continuum may be analyzed into its two aspects of color and 
tone ; these again by their combined nisus develop the passive substance- 
feeling into rhythm, which is the experience of their vital synthesis. 
Rhythm accumulates, or builds up, into the aesthetic value-object: 
first into line, which discriminates or ‘veins’ the continuum; next into 
] 


mass, which confers body, weight, volume, external objectivity on what 


line has differentiated; next into form, the essence or realization in a 
whole of the preceding categories; and finally into design, which is the 
perfection of form in individuality. 

These categories which constitute the aesthetic object themselves 
presuppose a definite method of their application. The general methodo- 
logical principles are: appropriateness, ambiguity, analogy, and cumu- 
lation. Appropriateness means the fitness of the inherence of an 
attribute in a substance, as of a certain color to a certain flower; 
ambiguity, the double reference of all value-objects: to the field of 


existence as well as tot 


1 
} 


ie field of value. For example, line as part of a 
pattern has both its geometrically measurable relations and directions 
and its felt intention. The identity of existence and value in such 
cases must not be thought of as numerical or mechanical, but as 
analogical, and that yields the third principle. Analogy is that kind of 
relation which fuses two distinguishables into unity by ‘mutuality of 
reference’, by complete reciprocity. The bond, the metaphor, that 
unites two into one in an aesthetic individual is not a relation that 
depends on the perspective, or point of view taken by an observer, but 


is a self-subsistent inward law of members. The last principle, that of 
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cumulation, concerns the character of necessary and irreversible proc- 
ess in the system of the aesthetic categories. The growth and order in 
the passage from line to mass, mass to form, form to design, is not the 
result of a chance perspective, but the consequence of the philosophical 
meaning of beauty. 

The doctrine of principles and categories is completed by a doctrine 
of kinds. Beauty, the ideal and yet objective fulfilment of the functions 
of line, mass, etc., sets a standard from which there may be various 
divergencies. The complete and extreme resistance to the operation of 
the categories in building up a valuable individuality is the ugly. The 
inertia of the Urstoff may prevent the accumulation of color and tone 
through the shaping functions of the categories; may, that is, restrain 
the would-be ideal object on the flat level of dead, unorganized ex- 


istence. A ‘bedlam of noises on a city street’, a dump-heap, an over- 


painted eye, are examples of defeated suggestions of aesthetic organ 
isms. The four types of variant from beauty within ugliness are 
sublimity 


tragedy, comedy, and grotesquerie. In sublimity, the distor- 
tion comes from excess of mass; in tragedy from the persistent hiatus 
between value and existence, so that the category of appropriateness 
cannot be exemplified; in comedy from the same incompatibility, in 
this case ‘muffled’ by humor; in the grotesque, from a reversal of the 
normal direction of the building up of functions; it is “design in 
reverse’. 

The book bears in its body the signs of the travail of thought throug! 
which it has come. But in spite of the self-declared inexperience of 
the author in the arts, there is a startling and suggestive co-incidence 
between some of his notions and the obscure utterances of members 


of the extremely sensitive class. One example will serve. Mr. Jordan 


stresses the analogical identity of color and tone, and denies the 


distinction of the art of painting from the art of music because he 


believes that the common grounding of this has primary reference to 
the existential world and the organic senses. Color sings; tone has 
color, he argues. Cezanne made the pinks and blues of a serviette or 
the vermillion of a face ‘sing out’, we are told by a sympathetic critic. 
So, though the author sometimes seems a German metaphysician who 
has wandered from home, he sometimes also seems almost a poet, as 
when saying: “The cognitive state comes out like a star from the 
illimitable solid substantiality of the firmamental blue of feeling” 
(47); and in so far, he is speaking of what he knows intimately even 
on the plane of aesthetic phenomena. The chief value of the work is, 
however, where its author claims—in the thoroughly elaborated analy- 
sis of the presuppositions of those phenomena. 
KATHARINE GILBERT 


Duxe UNIVERSITY 
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A Primer for Critics. By Georce Boas. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 


Press, 1937. Pp. vin, 153. 


Writers on aesthetics often do not emphasize the manifold distinc- 
tions which Professor Boas calls to our attention. The distinction 
between instrumental and terminal value is frequently recognized. But 
we often encounter arguments where the writer does not diffe rentiate, 


as Professor Boas thinks he should, between the point of view of the 


i 


' . 1 ‘ 


artist and that of the observer, or where the value of artistry and that 


f 
2 
> 
x 


f art are not recognized as distinct. This, how- 
s at least partially owing to the influence of a romantic tradition. 


For some writers, say Coleridge and Croce, these distinctions open no 


new perspective of value. Incidentally, Professor Boas argues to the 
effect that Croce’s theory of criticism is self-refuting (114). If art is 


expression of intuition, then Crocean criticism (clarification of the 
artist’s impression so that we may enjoy its expression) should be 
quite unnecessary, the artist having already made his impression public. 
But is not Crocean guidance necessary for most of us before we can 
grasp the point of a really unfamiliar work of art? And is this, indeed, 
inconsistent with the theory of art as expression?’ 


When Professor Boas tells us that we are prone to accept the 


opinions of distinguished critics because we admire these men on 
irrelevant grounds (145), he touches upon a weakness of much 
aesthetic education; but he does not describe successful aesthetic 


development. When he tells us that our opinions so derived are 
products of snobisme, he seems almost perversely indifferent to the 
consequences of his argument, Certainly teachers of art do not try 
to arouse such snobisme in their pupils, nor would they consider their 
work of much importance, did they think that this was their only 
function. The author draws no fundamental distinction between senti- 
mental evaluation, which the good teacher tries to avoid, and mature, 
experienced appreciation. He insists that authoritative study of a work 
of art can reach only its technical and historical features and thus 
cannot lead to final evaluation (149), which is reduced to a matter of 
he observer’s temperament, Accordingly the author avoids explicit 
value judgments of de jure type. But he comes perilously near to one 
when he makes the ironic comment (46) concerning the “treat in store 


1 


for us were the taste of the government to take the place of the taste of 
the dealers”. Perhaps us refers to people like the author. Surely, in 
view of the broad relativism which Professor Boas has laid down, 
he is exacting if he expects even the Federal Government to suit 
everybody. But after all, even this might be accomplished if the 
“authorities” would release a little dignified propaganda to recondition 
the snobisme of a minority. 


Newton P. STALLKNECHT 
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A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz. With an Appendix ot 
Leading Passages. By Bertranp Russett. London, George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 1937. Pp. xxiv, 311. 

This work, which has been long out of print, has now been reprinted, as 
has also the author’s Principles of Mathematics. Apart from their merits 
as contributions to the subjects with which they deal, both books were worth 
reprinting as a record of the origin and early growth of Russell’s own 
philosophy. The Letbniz, in addition, remains the most important treatment 
of this philosopher in English. The new edition is in fact a reprint, being 
identical page for page with the edition of 1900; only the numbering of the 
front-matter is changed by the addition of a new preface. In this Russell 
reafirms his belief in the interpretation of Leibniz contained in the book, 
excepting only a few passages with respect to which the change of his own 
views leads him to alter his judgment of Leibniz’s views. These changes 
have to do with the belief which Russell formerly held, that the proposi- 
tions of pure mathematics are synthetic, and with the implications of the 
theory of infinity. 

Georce H. SABINE 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Modern Individualism. By S. McKee Rosen. New York, Harper & Brothers, 

1937. Pp. xii, 174. 

The last three of the seven chapters in this short volume supply a stimu- 
lating analysis of the issues before the contemporary individualist, oriented 
from the point of view of recent political theory in England. Though 
Professor Rosen’s conclusions follow Laski and his colleagues perhaps 
too closely, he has gone to more fundamental sources in developing his 
thesis, making able use of such documents as the Minutes of the Royal 
Commission for the Coal Industry. The earlier chapters comprise a survey, 
too brief to be adequate, of the development of individualism in political 
thought from the Reformation through the nineteenth century. 

CHARLES M. WILTSE 

Wasuincton, D.C. 


Conflict and Community. By Georce Stmpson. New York, T. S. Simpson, 

1937. Pp. 108. 

This doctoral dissertation in sociology under Professor R. M. Maclver 
at Columbia is concerned with defining the communal, and with exploring 
the possibilities of its effective enlargement to the point of eliminating the 
non-communal conflicts (war, revolution) which threaten to destroy the 
race. “Men need community as they need nothing else”; and “social evolu- 
tion is... a pageant of men seeking new foundations for community”. 
At present “the erstwhile bases upon which men have founded community 
[laissez-faire capitalism, political democracy, religious tolerance] are totter- 
ing and falling without adequate substitutes appearing”. Non-communal 
conflicts, the author concludes, cannot be abolished by instruments (force, 
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militarism, capitalism, Fascism) “which are the antithesis of the end being 
sought”. 
Harotp A. LARRABEE 


Union COLLEGE 


La filosofia della religione e il problema della vita. Per Umberto A. Papo- 

vANI. Milano, Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero”, 1937. Pp. ix, 263. 

The author, whose recent volume on Schopenhauer’s pessimism was re- 
viewed in these pages, undertakes in his present work a critical survey 
of the philosophy of religion in western thought. Treating the theological 
problem as the fundamental one in philosophy, he examines in turn the 
dualistic solution of it in classical antiquity, the theistic Christian solution, 
and modern immanentism, idealistic or positivistic. Aristotle expounds a 
philosophical Deity but does not attain the religious ideal of a God in 
communion with man. Modern philosophy is apt to give up metaphysics 
and to dismiss God as the Unknowable; or else it exalts metaphysics at 


the expense of religion, as God is swallowed up in the Absolute of Hegelian- 


ism. But the Christian philosophy of religion seeks an unambiguous God 





ind concrete spiritual vz s: the salvation of man from sin to saintliness 
t oug God's $ ce in 4 h ist 
RaposLtaAv A. TSANOFF 
Ts Rice Inst 
La fil fia di D rt Per Francesco Oucratr. Milano, Societa Editrice 


“Vita e Pensiero”, 1937. Pp. xvi, 578. 
‘artesio nel terzso centenario del “Discorso del metodo”. Supplemento 


‘ 


speciale al volume XIX della Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica. Milano, 
Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero”, 1937. Pp. xii, 808. 
These two publications of the University of the Sacred Heart (Sacro 
re) at Milan commemorate the tercentennial of Descartes’ Discourse 
on Method. In past years similar centennial volumes have been arranged 
honor of St. Augustine, Spinoza, Hegel, and others 
From the basis of his thorough knowledge of Cartesian texts and tradi- 
tions Professor Olgiati has interpreted Descartes in terms of rationalistic 


Jhenomenalism. His position is a strategic one from which to sharpen 


the scope and function of the cogito, and the author has made an effective 


use of it for the purpose of presenting a systematic account of Cartesian 
doctrine. Professor Olgiati is not a Cartesian fundamentalist, inasmuch 
istly amplified perspective to his work by bringing 


as he has given a v: 
the Augustinian and Thomistic positions to bear on his interpretation. 
The contrast, for instance, presented between Descartes’ rationalistic 


phenomenalism and the Thomistic position is especially valuable, since 


Descartes sought constantly to discredit the metaphysics of being. Yet 
for some it must seem that too little attention has been given to an exact 


analysis of Descartes’ contribution to quadrivial methods as they are ex- 


pressed in terms of the correlation of signs in arithmetic and geometry. 
Professor Olgiati is inclined to be quite general about Descartes’ under- 


tor 
Stal 


iding of signs and what this understanding did to his traditional Jesuit 


point of view. 
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The tercentennial volume is a collection of sixty monographs, written 
in German, English, French, Spanish, Italian, or Latiti, by as many different 
writers. This practically amounts to a post-Cartesian renaissance, and 
others interested in Descartes can ill afford to neglect it. Since, however, 
the Neo-Scholastics are the heirs of the Scholastic liberal arts tradition, 
some elaboration of the Cartesian shift from trivial signation to quadrivial 
signation would have been helpful for those not in the direct line of descent. 

Georce G. LeEckIE 


Philosophie der Naturwissenschaften. Von Max HARTMANN. Berlin, Julius 
Springer, 1937. Pp. 48 
This effort of a well-known German zoologist to Kantianize modern 
physics is based on the conviction that to be Kantian means to have a prion 
categories, but not necessarily Kant’s original categories (8, 9). Thus, 
Einstein’s space-time refutes Newtonian space and time but not Kant’s 
a priort (22). Modern theories of quanta and matter, and also recent 
biological theories, are similiarly reinterpreted to be fully orthodox. To 
concur with the author’s defense of the a priori, one must agree that 
luction” consists of descriptive classification of similarities in 
at “exact induction” is the establishment of causality by 


pure in 
phenomena, and t 
the methods of Galileo 
ELEANOR BISBEE 
AMERIKAN KoLt 
IsTANBUL, TURKEY 


Naturwissenschaftliche Erkenntnis und thre Methoden. Von M. HARTMANN 


und W. Gervacu. Berlin Julius Springer, 1937. Pp. vi, 70 


A zoologist expounds a fourfold method of science (analysis, synthesis, 


induction, and deduction) but loses the four-way division in a confusing 
identity of analysis and induction. It all sums up in an ardent defense 
knowledge. The 


logistic empiricists will find this essay much too Kantian. Whoever needs 





of strict causality as the only possible basis for genuin 


evidence that theoretical and experimental physics must unite, with the 
latter ultimately decisive, will need Dr. Gerlach’s forty-eight pages of care- 


-*_ 1 
fully elaborated 11 


lustrations and well-chosen citations from the past and 
present authorities. 
ELEANOR BISBEE 


Treatise of Civil Government and a Letter Concerning Toleration. By 
Joun Locke. Edited by CHartes L. SHermMan. Appleton-Century Philo- 
sophy Source-Books. New York, Appleton-Century Company, Irc., 1937. 


Pp. xii, 282. 


l of Locke ’s Tx 0 ] realise of rovern- 


ment and the English version (by Popple) of the first letter Concerning 


The volume reprints the secon 


Toleration. There is a short and not very illuminating introductory essay 


by the editor. 


GeorceE H. SABINE 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Writings on Political Philosophy. By BeNepict pe Spinoza. Edited by 
A. G. A. Baz. Appleton-Century Philosophy Source-Books. New York, 

Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1937. Pp. xxxvi, 198. 

This volume reproduces, from the Elwes translation, the Tractatus 
politicus and those portions of the Tractatus Theologico-politicus which 
have to do with political philosophy. The editor has contributed an intro- 
duction discussing the fundamental problem of interpreting Spinoza, viz., his 
conflation of a teleological with a mechanical principle of explanation 

GeorGE H. SABINE 


CorneELt UNIVERSITY 


Joseph de Maistre and Giambattista Vico. Italian Roots of De Maistre’s 
Political Culture. A thesis. By Exio Granturco, Columbia University, 
1937. Pp. x, 240 
As the irreconcilable foe of liberalism, who made “the last stand of 

political classicism” in the face of the ideas of 1789, Count Joseph Marie 

de Maistre may lay claim to some contemporary interest in these days of 
reviving dogma. The present “analysis of the components of his reaction- 
arism” emphasizes his debt to Aristotle and Vico (“Religion”, the latter 


had said, “is the essence of States”); and his complete and literal fascina- 


tion by the problems of language. It is true that “we still lack a detailed 
account of the ramifications of de Maistre’s influence”, as the author says. 
His bibliography is especially rich in non-English items, 

Haroip A. LARRABEE 


Unton CoLiect 


Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. Vol. XIII. 

Washington, The Catholic University of America, 1937. Pp. 232. 

This volume contains not only a very significant group of papers read 
before the Association, but also reports and papers read in the joint session 
held with the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association 
Especially significant are the address on “The Role of a Philosopher of 
Education in a Democratic State”, by Nicholas Murray Butler; the paper 
by Professor L. J. A. Mercier of Harvard on a “Re-Examination of Dual- 
istic Tradition”, with the accompanying discussion by Professor Brand 
Blanshard of Swarthmore; and the paper “On The Nature of The Union 
of Mind and Body”, by Professor W. H. Sheldon, which was discussed 
by Professor Gerald B. Phelan of Toronto. Space prevents special mention 
of other very thoughtful contributions. 

R. H. Jorpan 


Uber die Méglichkeit einer Werteinteilung. Von SveEN Epvarp RopHe 
», 1937. Pp. 226. 
This is a critical discussion of different philosophies of value. Of the 


ssed—among others, Meinong, Husserl, Scheler, Perry, 


philosophers discu 
G. E. Moore—Rickert is given most space. Rickert accepts a mundus sensi- 
bilis and a mundus intelligibilis; the latter he calls also Nicht-Wirklichkeit, 


Irreales. Values belong in the realm of Nicht-Wirklichkeit. The author 
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finds this position of Rickert too dualistic. He prefers to begin with the 


knowing and valuing subject for whom things, words, and propositions have 

meaning, a meaning which is the same for all. While this meaning is not 

identical with value, value-judgments are nevertheless founded in it. 
ApAM ALLES 


Sr. Toun’s CoLLece 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


La psychologie de Condillac. Par Georces Le Roy. Paris, Boivin & Cie, 1937 
Pp. vi, 240. 
In his Essai sur l’origine des connaissances humaines, Condillac, inspired 
by Locke’s analysis of sense « x perience, seeks, under the influence of New- 
ton, to reduce his explanation of reflective thought to a single unifying prin- 


ciple, the development of language. But Diderot indicated Condillac’s unin- 
} 


tentional affinity with Berkeley’s idealism. How is it possible t 
| 1d? hI] 
( 


gap between the mind and the external world? To this problem the Traité 


ridge the 


des sensations, aided by Berkeley himself, as modified by Voltaire, seeks the 
answer, finding it in a careful analysis of the role of touch. Too simple, too 
too confident in abstract analysis, M. Le Roy finds the 


bu- 


imperiously logical, 
psychology of Condillac, while nevertheless making an important contri 
tion to the thought of his time and since. 

Georce R. HAVENS 


Ine Onto State UNIversity 


Portals to Freedom. By Howarp Corsy Ives. New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1937. Pp. 254 
This volume was published in commemoration of the twenty-fifth 


anniversary of ’Abdu’l-Baha’s visit. to the United States, 1912. The author, 


a Unitarian clergyman, regards ’Abdu’'l as one of the recurrent embodi- 
ments of the Eternal Christ, coming to the aid of distracted humanity abou 
once in every thousand years. After eight months’ association with him he 


seems to the author the perfect exemplar of the Word and Life. Having 


spent twelve of his then sixty-eight years in exile and forty in prison, be- 
cause of his faith, though born of a line of Persian nobility, he emerged 


| 1 


into the modern life of the world’s great cities with a calm self-control 


and love for all humanity, which forgave and never condemned. The 


secret of his attitude lies in his doctrine of sincerity, love, brotherhood 
ALBERT FE. AVEY 


Tue Onto State UNIversity 


La finalité morale dans le Bergsonisme. Par E. Rottanp. Paris, Gabriel 

3eauchesne et ses Fils, 1937. 184 pp 

For those who saw in Bergson’s Two Sources of Morality and Religion 
a closer approach to Catholicism, this book will prove valuable as a com- 
parison of scholasticism and Bergsonism. M. Rolland provides a foundation 
for his criticism by giving an expository chapter on Aristotle and St. 
Thomas and completes his book with an analysis of the ethics of Le Roy, 
who, despite his use of Bergson’s metaphysics, is more consistent with 


Catholicism in his ethics. Bergson is criticized chiefly for his compromises 
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he intellect, his doctrine of 


with extremes, his dualism, his limiting of t 


~oncept ¢ £ God. 


survival, and his « 
E. T. MITCHELL 


Tue University or TEXas 


Bradley and Bergson. A comparative study. By RAM Murti Loomsa. Luck- 
now, The Upper India Publishing House, Ltd., 1937. Pp. xii, 188. 
Though it is commonly thought that the schools of Bradley and Bergson 
are radically opposed, it is the author’s contention that basically they are in 
agreement. The reasons are, (1) that idealistic metaphysics carried to its 
logical conclusion ends in an intuitionistic view of the universe; (2) that a 
mysticism such as Bergson’s, when worked out adequately, must take the 
form of absolute idealism; and (3) that Bradley and Bergson represent 


mn against science when it invades the field of meta- 


two stages of a reactio 
1 examination of the common ground 


physics. This thesis is supported by ar 
the doctrine of immediate experience, the view 
grasp reality, and the concept of Bradley’s 
-rgson’s Life. Both systems result in an anti- 
scepticism and in 


of the two systems, v1z 
that intellect is inadequate t 
Absolute as compared with Be 
intellectualism which in Bradley takes the form of 
Bergson mysticism, the latter being the more adequate outcome. 
E. T. MItcHELL 


Tue University or Texas 


‘planation and Reality in the Philosophy of Emile Meyerson. By THoMAS 
KELLY. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1937. Pp. xiv, 136. 


exposition of the philosophy of a great recent thinker 


~~ 


R 
In this critical 
] 


Professor Kelly has demonstrated the rare ability to extract the essence of 


another man’s philosophy, without at the same time destroying its original 
son’s problem is conceived (rightly, 


4 | } 
1 fragrance. The core of Meyer 
s of the irreconcilable opposition between the multiple and 
he unitary and perma- 


flavor an 


I think) in term 


changing reality which demands explanation, and th 
nent entities in terms of which alone this explanation can be achieved. 
discloses is that knowledge is something 


The undeniable fact which science 
Professor Kelly shows that this paradox dogs 


Meyerson throughout his development, and is not resolved in his Du 
la pensée but only reappears in a new form. Reconciliation 
Professor Kelly, only by 


which cannot be, vet is 


cnheminement de ia I 
ot these opposed Strains 


is possible, according t 
evision and assimilation of explanation and reality so that they 


a joint 

a ; , ae 

ecome similar if structure. It is regrettable that space did not permit him 

to develop this thesis in greater detail. The book is eminently worth reading. 

A. CorNELIUS BENJAMIN 
UNIVERSITY CHICA 

L’individuel chez Aristote. Par D. Barparev. Paris, Boivin et Cie., 1936. 

4k 


Pp. 156. 

Although Aristotle identifies being-as-such, the only real being, with the 
fails to account satisfactorily for the nature of the 
ributes this failure to Aristotle’s confusion of 


concrete individual, he 
individual. M. Bardareu at 
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three antitheses—the one vs. the many, being vs. becoming, the intelligible 
vs. the sensible—and of the quite divergent problems to which they severally 
give rise. The exigencies of Aristotelian method tend at once to “immolate” 
the individual by denying it to be an object of [intellectual] knowledge, 
reducing it to a mere content (matter) for the syllogistic structure, and to 
absorb it into the logical system while stripping it of all but the bare logical 
character of subsumption under the universal, t.e., regarding it as an 
infima species with only one member. The tension between these two mean- 
ings provides a “particularly felicitous application” of the central Aristo- 
telian opposition between matter and form. 


DartTMouTH COLLEGE 
La psychologie et la métaphysique des idées-forces chez Alfred Fouillée. 

Par EvisasetH GANNE DE BeAucouprey. Paris, J. Vrin, 1936. Pp. 602. 

Fouillée was a voluminous writer and a man of many interests. Critics 
have suggested that the quality of his work suffered through the quantity 
of his efforts. In one respect he was successful, namely, in gaining con- 
siderable vogue for the phrase idées-forces. What the phrase really means 
is not clear, but what it lost in clarity it gained in activity: this character- 
istic made it the symbol of the whole movement of thought which began 
with some basis in Maine de Biran and Schopenhauer, developed into a 
positivistic spiritualism as hybrid as its name, and expanded into the 
diverse forms of the genus irrationalism. The author of this book gives a 
faithful and comprehensive account of the central part of Fouillée’s work 
As Fouillée adopted the policy of combining opposed views, his works give 
scope for the discussion of most of the philosophic writers in the nineteenth 
century, to whom may be added Plato and the Platonic questions. The result 
is lengthy but the cause justifies the method. The final estimate sets no ex- 


; 


aggerated value on the works surveyed, admitting many limitations but 
rightly claiming that many of Fouillée’s contentions have ceased to be ex- 
citing because they are accepted as obvious. As this book deals generously 
with its subject and is well documented, it may be judged adequate as a 
historical monograph. The printer’s errors might have been more efficiently 
corrected, and the list of errata also made more complete. 


G. S. Brett 


Geschichte der jiidischen Religionsphilosophie in der Neuzeit. Bd. I. Von 

HANs Joacnim Scuoeps. Berlin, Vortrupp, 1935. Pp. iv. 132 

Jewish philosophy, according to this thoughtful study, assumes in modern 
times three forms: mystical rationalism, which claims that an innate divine 
consciousness conceives the world; intelligent rationalism, which posits 
rationality and intelligiblity of the world; and idealistic rationalism, which 
regards nature and history as the self-revelation of the highest spirit. The 
first type we find in Spinoza, who is however beyond the confines of 
book. The second type occurs in Moses Mendelssohn, who conceived of the 


God-man relationship as a correlation, with reason as a connecting link 
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ef,a disciy le of Schelling 


The third is found in the thoughts of Formstecl 3 


and Samuel Hirsch, who follows Hegel. 
ISRAEL EFros 


THe University or BurFrral 


Grundlegung einer volkswissenschaftlichen Lehre vom Menschen. Von 


Acuim ScuonporrFr. Leipzig. S. Hirzel, 1936. Pp. viii, 68. 


I 


This book attempts to outline a method whereby sociology can advance 
beyond mere empirical description of its data to a “scientific” account of 
man in society, by elaborating a set of concepts which should constitute a 
“type-sociogram”. This is intended to be an intelligible construct, abstracted 
from empirical reality, directed to the essential nature of a class of objects, 
and expressing the characteristic properties by which that reality is meas- 
ured. Rejecting the usual questionnaire, he substitutes personal letters of 
German students killed in the World War as a more spontaneous source 
of data to which the “type-sociogram” is applied. An insight into the meth- 
odological work done by Plato and Aristotle along this line might have 
saved this attempt from its failure to get beyond the empirical level of 

ty 


accidental classificati 


Lewis M. HAMMOND 


Protologia (Preludio al sapere). Per ANGIoLo Maros DELL’ Oro. Milano, 
Fratelli Bocca, 1937. Pp. xi, 149 
After Aristotle, Descartes, and Kant, the author thinks that our age is 
now mature enough to investigate the indispensable premises of scientific 


1 } ‘ 


and philosophical knowledge. His work considers the initial admissions of 


“protology” in experience, its first principles of knowledge, experimental 


data or inferences, the nature of reasoning and of truth, the inevitable 


relativism of thought and knowledge, the limits and the interrelations of 
science and philosophy. His general position may be judged from his notion 
of truth, of which he recognizes not one but three varieties: (1) the 


correspondence between two data or elements or laws and the terms or 
judgments which « xpress them; (2) the correspondence between the com- 
mon dictionary-meaning of words on the one hand and the terms and 
judgments or inferences deduced from them on the other; (3) the cor- 
respondence between our experience or our axioms and reality 


RAposLav A. TSANOFF 


A Venture of Faith. By Str FRANcISs YOUNGHUSBAND. New York, E. P. Dut- 


ton & Co., Ir 937. Pp. 288 
Attentive to 1 letails but sweeping in its enthusiasms, this book is a 
thrilling autobiographical description of the background, program, leader- 


ship, and influence of the World Congress of Faiths held in London in 1936. 
Enlivening his account with gracious personal impressions, the author re- 
rts with understanding the views expressed by the various Christian, 


I 
Hindu, Muslim, Jewish, Confucian, and Independent speakers. To the per- 
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sonalities and deliverances of Suzuki, Radhakrishnan, Berdiaeff, and Lord 
Allen special recognition is accorded. Stating fully the controversial issues, 
the book affirms the possibility of a world fellowship inspired by basal, 
spiritual, universal religion. 

D. L. Evans 


Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


La vita come ricerca. Per Uco Sptrito. Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1937. Pp 
238. 


This author, known for his works on the corporative state, here states 
that the perennial antinomies confronting the liberals persist in new guises 
in a totalitarian society. As effete intellectualism and its corollary, psycho- 
logical individualism, yield to a lusty functional interpretation of self and 
institutions, the dualism of form and content is solved but the more 


] 


important contrast between possible and actual achievement supplants it 
Ethics and economics are being fused into a single effort, but the new insti- 
tutions are limited—and at the same time motivated to future growth— 
by the fact that the nation, which is a mere segment of modern society, 


has thus far been their largest unit of effective organization 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


J. H. Newman, Educatcur. Par FerRNANpeE TArpIveL. Paris, Gabriel Beau- 
chesne et ses fils, 1937. Pp. 236. 
The aim of this book is to call attention, especially in France, to the im- 
portance of Newman’s efforts in the field of education. With this purpose 


M. Tardivel describes Newman's work as Fellow and Tutor in Oriel 
] 
| 


College, as Rector of the Catholic University in Dublin, as founder of a 


boys’ school in Birmingham, and as sponsor of an intended House of the 
Oratory at Oxford. M. Tardivel has had access to some source-material that 
is not widely available, and the book is in general well documents 


E. T. Paine 


ItuHaca, New Yorxk 


La personnalité littéraire de Newman. Par FERNANDE TARDIVEL. Paris, 

Gabriel Beauchesne et ses fils, 1937. Pp. 444. 

This systematic and comprehensive volume first gives a short biographical 
account of J. H. Newman and a preliminary survey of his writings, and 
then, in Book II, proceeds to comment on his inspiration, his talent, and the 
nature of his cultural environment. Book III is the portion of the work 
which would most interest a philosophical reader, particularly Chapter I, 
“Newman and the Religious Thought of his Time”; Chapter IV, “Psycho- 
logical Observation”; and Chapter V, “The Message of the Moralist”. Book 
IV is wholly devoted to literary criticism. An appendix contains a transcript 


of a little known lecture of Newman’s on the Characteristics of True Poetry 
E. T. PAINE 


IrHaca, New Yor 
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The following books have been received: 


Readings in Political Philosophy. By Francts WritittAM Coker. Revised 
Edition. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. xxviii, 718. 

Saint Thomas and the Gentiles. The Aquinas Lecture of 1938. By MorTIMER 
J. Apter. Milwaukee, Marquette University Press, 1938. Pp. x, 112. 

Oc bham: Studies and Selections. By STEPHEN CHAK Tornay. La Salle, The 
Open Court Publishing Company, 1938. Pp. xii, 208 

The Philosophy of Whitehead. By RAsvinary Das, London, James Clarke 
& Co., Ltd., no date. Pp. 200 

To Live Is Christ. By Trevor H. Davies. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1938 Pp xX, 250 

Von Hiigel and Tyrrell. The Story of a Friendship. By M. D. Petre. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xiv, 204 

Kant’s Pre-Critical Ethics. By PAut ArtHur Scuivpp. Northwestern Uni- 
versity Studies in the Humanities, No. 2. Evanston and Chicago, North 
western University, 1938. Pp. xvi, 186. 

Knowledge and Soctety. A Philosophical Approach to Modern Civilization. 
By G. P. Apams, W. R. Dennes, J. Lo—Ewenserc, D. S. Mackay, P. Mar- 
HENKE, S. C. Pepper, E. W. Strronc. The Century Philosophy Series, 
STERLING P. LAMPRECHT, Editor. New York, D. Appleton-Century Com- 

pany, Inc., 1938. Pp. xiv, 418 

f Social Philosophy. By CHARLES A. ELLwoop. New York, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xiv, 582. 

The Life of J. H. W. Stuckenberg, Theologian, Philosopher, Sociologist, 

Friend of Humanity. By Joun O. Evyen. Minneapolis, The Lutheran Free 


A History 


Church Publishing Company, 1938. Pp. 536. 

History, Freedom and Religion. By F. M. Powtcke. Riddell Memorial Lec- 
tures before the University of Durham, 1937. New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. Pp. iv, 314 

The Philosophy of the Act. By Georce Hersert Meap. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, by CHARLES W. Morais, in collaboration with Joun M. Brew- 
STER, ALBERT M. DuNHAM, Davin I. Mitier. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. Ixxxiv, 606. 

The Doctrine of Signatures. A Defence of Theory in Medicine. By Scort 
BucHaNnan. The International Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and 
Scientific Method. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1938. Pp. xvi, 206 

Psychology Down the Ages. Volumes I and II. By C. SpearMAN. London, 
Macmillan and Company, Ltd., 1937. Pp. xii, 454; viii, 356. 

A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz. With an Appendix of 

J 


> 


I sy BertraAnp Russet. London, George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1937. Pp. xxiv, 312. (The Macmillan Company) 
A Theory of Value. By Jonn R. Ret. New York, Charles Scribners’ Sons, 


1938. Pp. xiv, 304 


Leading Passages. 2nd Edn 


Where Theosophy and Science Meet. A Stimulus to Modern Thought. 
Part I: Nature, from Macrocosm to Microcosm. A Collective Work. 
Edited by D. D. Kanca. Adyar, Madras, India, The Adyar Library Asso- 
ciation, 1938. Pp. xxvi, 164 

A Basis of Opinion. By Aprtan Coates. New Y< rk, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. Pp. xviii, 462 
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The National Fatth of Japan. A Study in Modern Shinto. By D. C. Hottow 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1938. Pp. ix, 330. 

The Youngest Disciple. By Eowarp THompson. New York, E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1938. Pp. ii, 314. 

Vy Mind a Kingdom. By Greorce THomas. With an Introduction by V., 
SACKVILLE-WestT. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1938. Pp. 204 

Twenty Centuries of Jewish Thought. By Avo_pu LicuTicreL_p. London 
Shapiro, Vallentine & Co., 1938 Pp 1608 

L’expérience mystique et les symboles chez les primitifs. Par LucteEN Lévy- 
BrRuuHL. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. iv, 316 

La philosophie de la nature. III. L’arrangement de l’univers par l’esprit 
Par Georces Matisse. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. iv, 276 

Vaternité. Par Yvonne Grecorre. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. 260 

Conscience et mouvement. Etude sur la philosophie frangaise de Condillac a 
Bergson. Par GAsRIEL MApINIER. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. x, 484 


Conscience et amour. Essai sur le “nous”. Par GABRIEL MADINIER. Paris, 


Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. vi, 144 


Spinosa dans les pays Néerlandais de la seconde moitié du XVIT* siécl 
Premiére partie. Par MApbELEINE FRANCI Paris, Félix Alcan, 1937 
Pp. viii, 366 


La balance politique. Livre premier. Traduit du hollandais par MADELEINE 
FRANCES. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. xxviii, 128 
Diokles von Karystos: Dte griechische Medizin und die Schule des Anits- 


toteles. Von WeRNER JAEGER. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1938 


Voglichkeit und Wirklichkeitt. Von Nico_taAt HARTMANN. Berlin, Walter d 
Gruyter & Co., 1938. Pp. xviti, 482 

Rationale Biologte und thre Krittk (Eine Auseinandersetzung mit dem 
Vitalismus H. Drieschs). Von Eucen Heuss. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1938. Pp 


Nietssches Idee der Geschichte. Von Heinz HEI» 


Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1938. Pp. 28 


Das Abenteuer des Geistes. Von HERMANN GLOCKNER. Stuttgart, Fr. From- 
mann, 1938. Pp. viii, 376. 

Die Selbsterkenntnis des Menschen. Von Tueopor Litr. Leipzig, Felix 
Me ner, 1938 Pp 120 

Il pensiero del Descartes nelle “Requlae ad directionem ingenuw’ e nella 
metodologia del “Discours de la metode’. Per Apvorro Levi. Estratto 
dalla Rivista Internazionale di Filosofia “Logos”, XX, 4. Napoli, Fran- 
cesco Perrella, 1938 Pp 38 

I rapporti tra la filosofia e la scienza nel pensiero contemporaneo. Per 


Anotro Levi. Travaux du IX* congrés international de philosophie (Con- 


grés Descartes). Extrait. Paris, Hermann et C'*, 1937. Pp. iv, 152-158 
ll ncetto della indeterminazcione Per LEONE VIVANT Fires Ze. V illecchi, 
» date Pp 222 
La storia come pensicro e come azione. Per Bt NETTO ( Bari, Gius 


Laterza & Fieli. 1938. Pp. viti, 330 
Atto e valore. Per C. A. Sacnett. Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1938. Pp. vi, 342 
Il problema dello stato nel pensiero del Rousseau. Con appendice di saggi 


kantiani. Per Isacco Scraxy. Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1938. Pp. viii, 134 
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SCIENCE AND Society II 2: Robert A. Brady, The Fascist Threat to De 


mocracy; Samuel Bernstein, Babeuf and Babouvism; Vladimw D. Kaszsa 
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tries; Unpublished Letters of Marx and Engels to Americans, Edited and 
translated by Leonard E. Mins; Kenneth Burke, Twelve Propositions. 3: 
Henry E. Sigerist, Science and Democracy: George Friedmann, Revolt 
Against Formalism in the Soviet Union; Maurice Dobb, A Note on Some 


Aspects of the Econon Theory of Marx; Roy Pascal, Martin Luther and 
His Times; Leonard E. Mins, Unpublished Letters of Marx and Engels 
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Consequences in Agriculture; Frieda Wunderlich, What Next in Un- 
employment Insurance?; Fritz Lehmann, Thin Markets; Emil Lederer, 
Who Pays for German Armament?; Gerbard Leibholz, The Nature and 
Various Forms of Democracy; Max Ascoli, On Mannheim’s “Ideology and 
Utopia”. 2: Hans Staudinger, Germany's Population Miracle; Emil Lederer, 
Price Dislocations versus Investments; Gerhard Colm, Comment on Ex- 
traordinary Budgets; Hans Speier, The Social Determination of Ideas; 
Albert Salomon, Higher Learning and Humanism; Eduard Heimann, The 
“Revolutionary Situation” and the Middle Classes (Note) ; Walther Lederer, 
Aspects of the Recovery Problem. 

THE PuHivosopHicAL Quarterty XIII 4: G. R. Malkant, Existence; 
S. N. L. Shrivastava, Meaning, Method and Scope of Philosophy; Kalidas 
Bhattacharyya, Essence=Universal= Thought ; N. G. Damle, Lloyd Morgan’s 
Philosophy of Emergent Evolution; P. T. Rayu, The need for Transcend- 
ing the concept of Organism as a Principle of Explanation, 

THe Review or Rewicion II 4: Gerhard Gershom Scholem, Philosophy 
and Jewish Mysticism; John Clark Archer, Co-operation and Conversion 
Among the Great Religions; Marguerite Beck Block, Scientist into Seer. 

THE HaArvARD THEOLOGICAL Review XXXI 2: Walter Eugene Clark, 
Religion and Science; Herbert Jennings Rose, Herakles and the Gospels; 
James A. Montgomery, The Highest, Heaven, Aeon, Time, etc., in Semitic 
Religion; Harry Austryn Wolfson, The Amphibolous Terms in Aristotle, 
Arabic Philosophy and Maimonides; Campbell Bonner, Two Problems in 
Melitc’s Homily on the Passion. 

THe AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL oF PsyCHOLOGY AND PuiLtosopHy XVI 1 

P. H, Partridge, Contingency; W. Anderson, The Entrance Examination 
Policy of the University of New Zealand (1) ; W. A. Merrylees, The Status 
of sensa (1). 
THe BritisH JouRNAL or PsycHoLtocy XXVIII 4: W. McDougall, Fourth 
Report on a Lamarchian Experiment; W. Brown, Hypnosis, Suggestibility 
and Progressive Relaxation; R. W. Pickford, An Experiment on Insight; 
C. R. Marshall, The Threshold of Unconsciousness; R. B. Cattell, Some 
Changes in Social Life in a Community with a Falling Intelligence Quo- 
tient: G. H. Thomson, The influence of Univariate Selection on the Fac- 
torial Analysis of Ability; J. 7. MacCurdy, Critical Notice: Naven. By 
Gregory Bateson 

PSYCHOLOGICAL Review XLV 3: H. A. Carr, E. C. Tolman, E. L. Thorn- 
dike, I A. Culler, J. F. Dashiell, K. F. Muenzinger, The Law of Effect; 
Thomas V. Moore, The Synthetic Sense and Intelligence; Edward Chace 
man, Phy logy, Psychology and Sociology ; Helge Lundholm, Taste for 
A ffect-Gain; lV’ayne Dennis, Historical Notes on Child Animism; William 
A. Hunt and Carney Landis, A Note on the Difference Between the Moro 
Reflex and the Startle Pattern 

JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLtocy XXII 5: A. A. Sharp, An Ex- 
perimental Test of Freud’s Doctrine of the Relation of Hedonic Tone to 
Memory Revival; W. S. Hunter, An Experiment on the Disinhibition of 
Voluntary Responses; C. H. Wedell and S. B. Cummings, Jr., Fatigue of 
the Vibratory Sense; 7. W. Cook, Whole and Four Part Learning Thirty 


Two Unit Spider Mazes; W. L. Jenkins, Studies in Thermal Sensitivity: 
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« The Reactions of Untrained Subjects to Simultaneous Warm-Cold 
Stimulatior - M. G. Preston, Note on the Reliability and the Validity of the 
Group Judgment; L. E. Travis and M. E. Hall, Effect of Visual After 
Sensations Upon Brain Potential Patterning Under Different Degrees of 
Attention; L. V. Searle and C. W. Brown, The Effect of Subcutaneous In- 


jections of Benzedrine Sulfate on the Activity of White Rats; D. L. Herr, 


A Mathematical Analysis of the Experiments in Extra-Sensory Perception 
6: 1. Krechevsky, An Experimental Investigation of the Principle of Prox- 
imity in the Visual Perception of the Rat; L. E. Travis and J. P. Egan, 
Conditionu f the Electrical Response of the Cortex; H. Cason, The 
Influence of Attitude and Distraction; J. A. McGeoch and E. D. Stsson, 
Studies in Retroactive Inhibition: XI. The Influence of the Relative Serial 
Positions of Interpolated Synonyms in Twenty-Item Lists: C. W. Brown 
and L. V. Searle, The Effect of Variation in the Dose of Benzedrine Sul 
fate on the Activity of White Rats; W. L. Jenkins, Studies in Thermal 
Sensitivity : 6. The Reactions of Untrained Subjects to Simultaneous Warm 
+ Cold + Electric S k; E. D. Sisson, Retroactive Inhibition: The In 
fluence of Degree of Associative Value of Original and Interpolated Lists; 
VM. H. Erickson and E. M, Erickson, The Hypnotic Induction of Hallucina 
tory Color V1 rT | llowed by Pseudo Negative After Images: H W 
Karn, A Case f Experimentally Induced Neurosis in the Cat; M. A 
Tinker, Susceptibility to Optical Illusions; F. Henry, A Direct Reading 


Cardio-Chronoscope ; W. Fernberger, ‘Extra-Sensory Perceptions’ or 
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thode quantique; A. Leclére et M. Souriau, Introduction au symbolisme 


mathématique; J. Ullmo, La loi scientifique; P. Salzi, De la genése de la 


sensation au parallélisme psycho-physiologique. 

Les Erupes Pui.osopnigues XI 1-2: L. Massignon, La mystique musul- 
mane ; Gaston Morin, Vers un ordre contractuel nouveau; )). Parodi, Idéal- 
isme et spiritualisme; R. Bourgarel, Les raisons profondes de la méta- 
physique stoicienne ; 7h. Greenwood, La notion de vérité dans la philosophie 
anglaise contemporaine 

THEOLOGISCH-PRAKTISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT XCI 2: Otto Cohausz, Wirk- 
lichkeit und Verwirklichung des gottmenschlichen Reiches Jesu Christi; 
P. Herm. Biickers, Des Propheten Isaias messianische Erwartungen fir 
die Heidenvolker ; Oskar Herget, Ist Urzeugung molich?; P. Peter Schmitz 
Erzeihung und Fuhrung zur heiligen Ehe; Josef Gr 
rechtigkeit im Sinne der Enzyklika Quadragesimo anno; P. Beda Danzer, 
Heidnische Festzeiten und ihr Ersatz durch christliche; Nikolaus Massal- 
sky, Werdegang der Russisch-Orthodoxen Kirche seit der Revolution des 
Jahres 1917; Karl Fruhstorfer, Die Weltkirchenkonferenz in Oxford 

Locos XXI 1: Antonio Aliotia, La divina tragedia del mondo; Armando 
spirito umano; Nicola 


am, Die soziale Ge- 


Carlini, Lineamenti di una concezione realistica dell 
Petruzsellis, L’egotismo e il problema del male; Guglielmo Guerra, La 


dialettica dello svolgimento; Gaetano Capone Braga, Del principio esplica- 


tivo dei fenomeni; Renato Lazzarini, Lettera al Prof. Ernesto Buonaiuti; 


Mario M. Rossi, Una nuova teoria del sogno e del tempo?; Enzo Paci, Una 


> Santonastaso, 


metafisica dell-individualita a priori del pensiero; Giuseppe 


Studi su Machiavelli 

GioRNALE Critico DeLtta Fitosor1a ITALIANA VI 2: K. Kroner, La filo- 
sofia e la vita; L. Grassi, Intorno alla cosiddetta filosofia della scienza; 
P. Giuffrida, Valore e significato del Menesseno; U’. Spirito, La vita come 
ricerca, lettera a Giovanni Gentile. 

Rivista pt Frtosorra Neo-ScoLtasticA XXX 2: Martino Grabmann, La 


vitualita intellettuale della filosofia medioevale ; Cornelio Fabro, Intorno alla 


nozione “tomista” di contingenza; Esto Franceschint, La revisione moer- 


bekana della “tranlatio lincolniensis” dell’Etica nicomachea; Gtanfranco 


Bianchi, Contributo allo studio di G. B. Bertini: Francesco Olgiati, L’onto- 
logia di Maurice Blondel; Luigi Pelloux, L’ideologia rosminiana nei rap- 
porti con la gnoseologia agostiniano-tomistica; Piccola posta . non filo- 
sofia. A proposito dei settantadue anni di Benedetto Croce; Riassunti Degli 


Articoli 
REVISTA DE PsicoLocraA 1 PepaGcocia V 18: José 
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